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THE HISTORIOGRAPHIC CONTRIBUTIONS OF 
THE N. Y. STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


BLAKE MCKELVEY* 


tion to their positivistic brethern, that each generation 

must rewrite past history in the light of its own interests 
and point of view. Professor Becker carried this proposition 
a step further in his brilliant essay, “Everyman His Own 
Historian.” You recall his reasoning, how Mr. Everyman 
orders his affairs in accordance with his memory and under- 
standing of past experience—his own and all that he has 
picked up from his environment. Even Mr. Professional 
Historian, despite every effort to detach himself and gain 
objectivity in order to compile sound history for Mr. Every- 
man, unconsciously accepts the viewpoints of his time and 
his environment. 

If this analysis is reasonably correct, history, defined as 
our memory and understanding of the past, has a con- 
temporary quality. Far from disparaging this quality, Becker 
and his fellows maintain that the more contemporary and 
relevant history is, the better, for its function is to enrich 
the present and add to the promise of the future. 

But if history can, as we all agree, serve and enrich the 


Sin philosophical historians have maintained, in opposi- 


* Dr. McKelvey, Rochester City Historian and author of many articles 
and books on Rochester topics, was elected a Fellow of this Association 
on September 23, 1950. This paper read at Cooperstown September, 1949, 
in celebration of the Association’s Golden Jubilee. 
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life of Mr. Everyman, historiography, which is the history 
of history, will do the same for the historian. We can learn 
not only what facts our predecessors established, or failed to 
establish, but what kind of facts they considered important 
and what purposes directed their researches. 

It seems fitting, therefore, as we celebrate our semi-cen- 
tennial, that we seek to enrich our historical understanding, 
as well as our store of knowledge, by consulting the three 
generations which have passed before us across the stage of 
this Association during the fifty years of its development. 
We should try of course to view their work—their historical 
writings and their other historical activities—through their 
eyes, if possible, as well as our own. 

And let me pause to stress the importance of those “other 
historical activities.” We cannot, certainly not in this Asso- 
ciation, regard the published historical volume as the sole 
evidence of the historiography of any generation—least of all 
of our own. It is in fact presumptuous to stand here, as an 
historical writer, and attempt to labor this point before an 
audience gathered in considerable part by the opportunity 
to view afresh the historical remains and other displays 
assembled in these wonderfully illuminating museums. Yet 
here, all around us, we see, not only much of the past, but 
also a significant expression of the historiography of our 
generation. If we would survey the work of our predecessors, 
we must look not only at their literature, but at their ante- 
cedents for the Farmers’ Museum and Fenimore House. 

When I was invited, three months ago, to prepare this 
paper, my first impulse was to decline what promised to be a 
long and tedious job. But it occurred to me that it might 
prove interesting to browse through the back issues of the 
Proceedings of our Association. I took two of them home one 
hot evening in June, and the next day I called up Miss 
Cunningham and accepted. 

Here I found a body of literature that is much more than 
a miscellaneous assortment of historical articles and reviews. 
Large portions of these volumes are “‘proceedings” in a very 
real sense. If you want a conducted tour of this state—and 
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who among us can refuse such opportunities!—I heartily 
recommend an extended browse through the 48 volumes of 
the Proceedings of the New York State Historical Association. 

Let us turn back to the first volume to find and study the 
origins of our society. We discover its inspiration, not as 
some might suppose in the imaginative leadership of a few 
professional historians, but in the efforts of a group of ama- 
teurs to enlist state wide support for their plan to preserve 
the battleground at Lake George. A small museum was soon 
established at Caldwell, the site of the present town of Lake 
George.There we see our original shrine—the crude ante- 
cedent, if you will, of Fenimore House. 

The turn of the century, as you recall, was a period of 
surging nationalism, in America and throughout the West- 
ern World. The founders of this Association, imbued with 
this spirit, directed their researches towards the origins of the 
American nation, considering especially New York State’s 
part in that great movement. The Hon. James A. Roberts, 
president during the first thirteen years, searched the records 
with painstaking care to establish the claim of this’state to a 
much larger contribution to the Revolutionary armies than 
had previously been recognized. For eight years the annual 
conventions met at Lake George, commemorating with 
speeches and ceremonies the battles and campaigns of up-state 
New York during the Revolution. Several distinguished 
historians addressed these early gatherings—John Bach Mc- 
Master, Edward Eggleston, and James Breck Perkins among 
others—stressing the broader aspects of the Revolution, but 
the energies of the active leaders were devoted almost exclu- 
sively to a review of the Lake George, Lake Champlain, 
Mohawk Valley and Sullivan-Clinton campaigns. 

Needless to say, the hardships and courage of the patriots 
and the cruelty of their opponents were repeatedly empha- 
sized, and it was not until the ninth annua! meeting con- 
vened at Buffalo in 1907 that a suggestion was heard of the 
presence of two sides in that bitter struggle. Indeed, despite 
a growing spirit of objectivity, the Association waited until 
a second meeting at Buffalo in 1924 brought a side jaunt into 
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Canada and a paper presenting the case of the Loyalists. It 
is worth noting, in passing, that the author of that paper was 
Alexander C. Flick, soon to be named State Historian, and 
that his present day successor, Albert B. Corey, is justly 
proud of his Canadian parentage and schooling. 

But let us not pass too quickly over the first generation in 
this Association. The recent delightful paper by Frederick 
B. Richards, our sole remaining founder, recalls many of the 
personalities of that day and we need only note in addition 
some of their historiographic contributions. The first Buffalo 
meeting, by breaking the Lake George tradition, established 
a new pattern of wider state coverage. Successive annual 
meetings have journeyed from one end of the state to 
another, visiting in the course of time thirty separate neigh- 
borhoods and returning to some of them a second or third 
time when a local celebration offered-an appropriate occasion. 
Most of these conventions have been highlighted by tours 
to interesting historic sites—a practice which must in itself 
be recognized as a characteristic feature of New York State 
historiography. 

These scattered visits not only enlisted wider local support 
but greatly enriched the program. President Roberts had 
urged in early presidential addresses a broader consideration 
of social, moral and religious developments. The state's 
Indian background had already received some attention, 
and one paper on the Irish colonists in New York was read 
prior to the Buffalo meeting where the War of 1812 came 
into historical view. Study of the colonial period had been 
urged by Professor Herbert L. Osgood, whose great books on 
the American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century were 
appearing in these years, and colonial life in Albany appro- 
priately received attention in 1908 when the Association 
met at that city. Several papers dealt with the early settlement 
of Westchester when the Association journeyed there a year 
later. 

Successive meetings at Ticonderoga, Kingston, Saratoga 
Springs, Oswego, Utica, and elsewhere throughout the state, 
brought the historic traditions of these areas into view. If 
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for some years the local battle sites received priority, increas- 
ing attention was given to the Dutch, the Palatines, the 
Huguenots and especially to the Indians. Economic factors 
first received note at Ticonderoga in 1910 when Dr. George 
F. Bixby delivered a scholarly address on ‘““The Iron Industry 
of the Champlain Region,” and three years later at Oswego 
papers were read on the fur trade and the early commercial 
activities on Lake Ontario. But it was not until the first 
gathering at Cooperstown in 1916, during the presidency of 
Dr. Sherman Williams, a State Regent and leader in educa- 
tional work at Glens Falls, that our Association gave thought 
to the state’s religious, educational and (of course in this 
place) literary traditions. Expanding historical horizons 
brought the colonial press, higher education, and a first taste 
of what would later be called a Zeitgeist to this Association 
at New York City in 1917. 

Still another significant development in the Association’s 
historiographic activity began at Buffalo and gained strength 
throughout the years. It was there in 1907 that President 
Roberts first devoted his annual address to a survey of con- 
temporary historical writings. He boldly undertook the 
whole field of United States history that year, and again a 
year later, admitting on the latter occasion that he had not 
been able to read all the books he mentioned! He confined 
himself to current publications on New York State in his 
next two addresses and then dropped the practice. None of 
his successors has been courageous enough to attempt an 
annual review, even of this state’s historical output, but in 
1917 a twenty-one page list of “The Writings on New 
York State History in 1916” was prepared for publication in 
the Proceedings, vol. XVII, and with the launching of The 
Quarterly Journal in 1919 the inclusion of book notices and 
reviews became a regular feature—an important step indeed 
in the development of our historiography. 

And since historiography is in part a consideration of the 
personality and the scholarly growth of earlier historians, it 
is interesting to note the first appearance on this stage of 
some of the leaders who added luster to the second and third 
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periods of our development. The Hon. D. S. Alexander. 
already at work on his scholarly three volume Political 
History of the State of New York, published in 1906 and 
1909, was an active member almost from the beginning, and 
with his fellow Buffalonian, Frank H. Severance—one of the 
ablest regional historians the state has produced—supplied 
constructive leadership throughout the society’s second per- 
iod. Dr. Severance made his first bow at the original Buffalo 
meeting. The next annual convention, at the Albany Insti- 
tute of History and Art, brought the maiden speech of young 
Arthur Parker on “The Iroquois Wampum.” It was at New 
York City in October, 1917, that a tall young man mounted 
the platform to deliver a paper on “The Landed Gentry and 
their Politics a Hundred Years Ago.” Few who heard Dr. 
Dixon Ryan Fox that day could have foretold the great 
developments which his long years of devoted leadership 
would bring us. 

We need not continue this recital of the personalities of 
the middle and later period, for Dr. Parker's delightful 
reminiscences in his presidential address two years ago per- 
formed this function. We must, however, take note of some 
of the historiographic contributions of the second genera- 
tion, which carried on from the retirement of President 
Roberts in 1912 until the election of Dr. Fox in 1929. 

It was at the second Buffalo meeting in 1924, the Associa- 
tion’s 25th anniversary, that the gift by Horace A. Moses 
of a building fund and endowment for Headquarters House 
at Ticonderoga was announced. The construction of this fine 
building, on the model of the Governor Hancock house in 
Boston, stirred a new interest in historic architecture through- 
out the state. Few subsequent meetings of this Association 
have failed to include a visit to some of the architectural 
gems in the convention area, and the history of domestic 
conveniences has received attention. The furnishing of Head- 
quarters House, coupled with a number of papers delivered 
in these years by Dr. Parker on the proper equipment and 
arrangement of local museums provided valuable leadership 
to local historical societies throughout the state. 
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We should not overlook the fact that several New York 
State communities had established active historical societies 
decades before this Association was organized. A few were 
comfortably and appropriately housed long before Head- 
quarters House opened in 1925; moreover the publication 
programs of the New-York Historical Society, the Buffalo 
Historical Society and one or two others far exceeded and 
in some cases excelled the work of this Association during 
the early years of the century. The state association, how- 
ever, afforded an opportunity for cooperation, and Dr. 
Severance, the distinguished secretary and editor of the 
Buffalo society, took the lead, as chairman of an Association 
committee, in fostering local participation in state historical 
affairs. He was able to report and commend the active pro- 
grams of ten local societies in 1912. Dr. James Sullivan, as 
State Archivist and Corresponding Secretary for this Asso- 
ciation, soon took over this phase of our program—an activity 
which is carried on today most effectively by State Historian, 
Albert B. Corey. The profuse notes on local historical socie- 
ties, supplied quarterly in our Journal beginning in 1920 and 
more recently in New York History have helped to foster 
these grass roots aspect of our historiography. 

The election of Dr. Fox as eleventh president in 1929 
marked the rise of a third generation of historians to leader- 
ship in this Association. It was to be a period of increasing 
participation by professional historians—not because they had 
formerly been distinterested, but because their number, 
previously limited, was now multiplied by the activity of the 
graduate departments at Columbia, Cornell and elsewhere 
throughout the country, and by the rapid expansion of the 
history departments at every college in the state and the 
enlargement as well of the State Historian’s staff. 

This situation had been in process of development for a 
number of years, as the programs of the Association revealed, 
but the election of Dr. Fox brought its fruition. Dramatic 
evidence of the new trend came in an announcement from 
Dr. Fox the next year: the Trustees had agreed to sponsor 
the writing and publication of a five-volume history of New 
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York State. State Historian Alexander C. Flick, who had first 
proposed the undertaking, was named editor, and assign- 
ments of topics were made to competent scholars throughout 
the state. When the onset of the depression threatened to 
engulf this ambitious venture, the unfaltering enthusiasm 
of Dr. Fox enlisted the cooperation of the Columbia Uni- 
versity press and carried the project successfully to comple- 
tion as a ten-volume history of genuine merit and distinction. 

It is thrilling even now, fifteen or more years later, to read 
the early issues of the “President’s Page” which Dr. Fox 
inaugurated as an introductory greeting in each successive 
issue of our quarterly. There, despite the depression, he 
boldly charted a steady expansion of historical research and 
activity. Thus the publication of a series of monographs was 
undertaken by the Association in order to bring the fruitful 
work of younger scholars more quickly into circulation. 

Not content with these accomplishments, Dr. Fox per- 
suaded the Association to appoint a professional historian 
as full time director at Headquarters House. There in 1932 
Dr. Julian P. Boyd, succeeded two years later by Dr. Edward 
P. Alexander, began the development of a dynamic historical 
program which expanded readily in 1939 to commence the 
new developments here at Cooperstown—a_ continuing 
process too green in our memory to require emphasis here. 

When Dr. Alexander likewise took over the editorship of 
New York History, a new policy of enlisting the talents of 
interested scholars for the review of current books brought 
our quarterly into line with the nation’s best historical jour- 
nals. Perhaps the most outstanding of the new features added 
by his successors is the section on “New York State Antiques” 
edited by Miss Janet R. MacFarlane—an_historiographic 
treasure chest for future social historians. 

Another significant contribution of this Association to the 
historiography of our state becomes evident as we glance over 
the titles of papers read at the successive annual conventions. 
The first papers by Dr. Parker and Dr. Fox, like many others 
read from this platform, were in effect tentative or summary 
reports on major research projects which would eventually 
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appear in scholarly volumes. Dr. Fox’s great book, The 
Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New York, was 
already in the publisher's hands when his paper was deliv- 
ered. Dr. Parker's Iroquois researches have found outlet in a 
continuing stream of articles, speeches, books, museums and 
disciples. We trust that the rich flow of his output will con- 
tinue for many years. 

These are, however, but outstanding examples of what 
has been occurring throughout our programs. Scarcely a 
year has passed, during the last three decades at least, with- 
out the delivery of one or more papers destined to blossom 
into notable volumes. And if we look at this process from the 
reverse side, scarcely a notable volume has appeared on New 
York State history without a preliminary hearing for its 
author here, or an early accolade in the form of an invita- 
tion to address this Association. 

A partial roll call of our speakers and their volumes will 
demonstrate the fruitful relationship which has existed 
between this Association and the historiography of New 
York State: 

Paul D. Evans read a paper on “The Pulteney Purchase” 
in 1921 and five years later his scholarly book on The 
Holland Land Company was published by the Buffalo His- 
torical Society. Young John A. Krout’s paper on “The Early 
Temperance Movement in New York State,” delivered in 
1921, was followed four years later by his excellent book on 
that movement. Noble E. Whitford’s detailed historical vol- 
umes on the New York State canals were accepted as standard 
reference works long before he received an invitation to 
‘this platform in 1925, and while Philip Klein, whose volume 
on New York State prison history came out in 1918, never 
appeared here, the paper of. Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes on 
“The Origins of Prison Reform in New York State,” deliv- 
ered in 1920, not only filled the gap but heralded his own 
fine output in that field. T. Wood Clark’s moving account 
of the Bloody Mohawk introduced another valuable con- 
tributor to our activities; Edward Hungerford’s paper in 
1931 on “Early Railroads in New York State” contained the 
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seeds of several well known volumes by the same hand. Sev- 
eral papers by R. G. Albion on early commercial develop- 
ments in New York city gave a foretaste of the careful 
scholarship which marks every page of his Rise of New York 
Port published in 1939. 

A similar relationship accompanied the preparation of 
historical biographies of outstanding Yorkers. Biographical 
papers were read by Ralph V. Harlow and John T. Horton 
in 1936 on the eve of their publication of their excellent 
books on Gerrit Smith and James Kent respectively, and 
Glyndon G. VanDeusen gave us a preview in 1944 of his able 
study of Thurlow Weed, Wizard of the Lobby. I do not 
discover that Stewart Mitchell, author of the excellent life 
of Horatio Seymour, or either Miss Alma Lutz or Miss Ethel 
McAllister, biographers of Mrs. Stanton and Amos Eaton 
respectively, ever mounted our platform, but at least their 
books have been favorably reviewed in our quarterly. Arthur 
Pound’s Johnson of the Mohawks, a warmly human biography 
written in collaboration with Dr. R. E. Day, helped to bring 
its author into closer touch with our work and, with his 
many other publications, led to his appointment as state 
historian. Miss Helen I. Cowan, whose able volume on 
Charles Williamson, Genesee Country Promoter was one of 
the most popular of the many books published by the 
Rochester Historical Society, was courteously welcomed to 
this platform that same year, 1941. Of course Morris Bishop’s 
many hearings here do not account for the fine success of his 
recent and delightful biography of Champlain but we can 
take satisfaction from having applauded his earlier forays 
into regional history. 

I have not, you will note, mentioned any of the biograph- 
ies of New York State’s presidents. But surely, if Colonel 
Roberts could complain, as he did in his day, that the books 
then appearing on Teddy Roosevelt were too numerous to 
mention, you will excuse a staunch admirer of F. D. R. if 
he dodges a similar responsibility today! We won’t entirely 
surrender these great personalities to the national historiog- 
raphers, however, for F.D.R. read a paper before our Asso- 
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ciation on the eve of his first nomination and their careers 
are rich in New York State history. But our presidential 
biographies will make a good topic for independent treat- 
ment here at a later date, and I will only note that Allan 
Nevins, one of the biographers of Grover Cleveland and of 
several other distinguished New Yorkers, is a Fellow of this 
Association and delighted us with his paper on “Science and 
History” last year. 

The relationship of this Association to the productive 
scholarship of the state became even more direct when, under 
the leadership of Dr. Fox, our monograph series was estab- 
lished in 1931. The high quality maintained by each of the 
eight volumes included in this series added much to the 
scholarly reputation of this Association. In several instances 
these authors, like so many others in the state, gained their 
introduction to us from this platform. But if the papers of 
Dr. Milton Hamilton, Howard Swiggett and Herbert B. 
Howe led us to publish their books on the Country Printer, 
War Out of Niagara, and Jedediah Barber respectively, it was 
the books of Dr. Spaulding, S. G. Nissenson and Ralph Weld 
on New York in the Critical Period, The Patroon’s Domain, 
and Brooklyn Village, that won them invitations here. It is of 
course unnecessary to urge our pride in Dr. Alexander's 
James Duane and Dr. Parker’s Manual for History Museums. 

Even in recent years, despite the increased number of 
younger students who are laboring in our fruitful vineyard, 
this Association has brought to its platform a goodly propor- 
tion of the productive scholars of our state. Some, whose 
papers we recall with pleasure, are still working on their 
books or awaiting a publisher’s nod. But the excellence of 
some of the books that have appeared—David M. Ellis’s 
Landlords and Farmers in the Hudson-Mohawk Region, 
William A. Ritchie's The Pre-Iroquoian Occupations of New 
York State, and Richard B. Morris's Government and Labor 
in Early America, gives us confidence in the scholarship of 
our new generation. 

We cannot of course take note of the scholarly contribu- 
tions of all of our speakers, but one who will not soon be 
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forgotten is Dr. U. P. Hedrick. His History of Agriculiure 
in New York has won him so many loyal admirers among us 
that he has been invited back to this platform again and 
again. (Indeed we have recently discovered good reason to 
regret that his father did not bring him to York state as a 
lad!) And in the same field, Harry J. Carman’s recent edition 
of the writings of Jesse Buel, Agriculture Reformer suggests 
a name for an early program assignment. 

President Fox, who was ever on the lookout for new names 
and new interests, took occasion, in one of his President's 
Pages, to applaud the work of York-state’s historical novelists 
and to invite their closer participation in our work. His 
review of their contributions was suggestive but sketchy and 
a full paper on this extremely rich body of literature is in 
order. Meanwhile we can recall with pleasure the several 
contributions which Carl Carmer and Constance Robertson 
have made to our programs and the interesting reviews they 
have written for our journal as well as those by Walter 
Edmonds, Kenneth Roberts, and Samuel Hopkins Adams. 
I will resist the temptation to throw out more names and 
titles—titles in this case we all have read—for this assignment 
should be carefully and imaginatively performed. 

Another recent historiographic ¢c» elopment—perhaps they 
will be surprised to hear themselves named in this connec- 
tion—is that of the folklorists. It was 150 years ago that 
Johann Gottfred Herder first called attention to the rich 
cultural source material available in this neglected field. 
Unfortunately this opportunity was overlooked by most of 
the so-called scientific historians and as late as 1928 Dr. 
Sullivan, as president of this Association, warned against the 
uncritical acceptance of legends. Five years later Dr. Fox, 
while not exactly reversing his predecessor, hailed the new 
interest in folklore. The output in this field is already too 
abundant for examination here, but the excellent paper by 
Professor Harold Thompson on “Folklore in the Empire 
State,” which delighted us a dozen years ago, should now be 
brought up to date. Here again we see an example of a 
paper blossoming, if that is the word in this case, into a book: 
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Body, Boots and Britches. In the same fashion a paper deliv- 
ered by Dr. Louis C. Jones a few years ago on “Some Historic 
Ghosts of New York” has grown into Spooks of the Valley, 
fascinating reading for young as well as old New Yorkers. 

Indeed the efforts made by this Association to reach the 
minds of younger New Yorkers is perhaps one of the most 
important of our recent historiographic developments. Not 
only do we have a special magazine, The Yorker, for our 
junior members, but Miss Cunningham, its editor, has led us 
imaginatively into the development of special exhibits, con- 
ventions, and contests designed to develop an appreciation 
of the past among our younger citizens. 

Of course my brief comments on these new historiographic 
trends will appear totally inadequate to any of you who have 
attended the Seminars on American Culture conducted here 
at Cooperstown during the last two years. If, in most of the 
developments noted above, we have followed broad general 
trends in American historiography, in these Seminars we 
have surged forward to take the lead in devising a new and 
inspired pattern for the cultivation of our historical past. 
The expansion of this program, in two years’ time, to include 
a variety of seminars in folklore, handicrafts, museum dis- 
plays, and both creative and historical writing, is but one 
evidence of its success. Only those who have attended can 
adequately appreciate the contribution these seminars have 
made toward the restoration of a living past to our state. 

You will readily see that, like Colonel Roberts, our first 
president, I have undertaken an impossible task. If he fal- 
tered in the attempt to review the current historical output 
of his day, how can we expect to cover in any adequate 
fashion fifty years of the historiography of this great state! 

I have said practically nothing of the very substantial con- 
tributions of a number of local historical societies, libraries, 
museums and universities, and nothing at all of thie signifi- 
cant work of the W. P. A. Historical Records and Writers 
projects. I have barely noted the work of the State Historians 
and of other active scholars in this field except as it was 
related to the activity of this Association. 
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Perhaps Mr. Williams‘ can supply some of these deficiences, 
but it is my feeling that we have stumbled into a new field 
today—one worthy of more careful exploration by this Asso- 
ciation at a future date. Before closing, however, I would 
like to record a few impressions gained from my hasty perusal 
of this great outpouring of historical effort. 

It is clear that as a group of historically-minded folk we 
have greatly enriched our present through the quest for 
knowledge of the past. By revisiting the battlefields of our 
forebearers we have recaptured something of their courage, 
their determination to become master of their own affairs, 
and their faith in the future. From our journeys about the 
state and our study of local traditions we have learned to 
feel at home in the villages, the historic houses and assembly 
halls, the colleges, and other cultural institutions of this 
great state. Moreover, we have developed new techniques 
for reliving our past, not only past events and movements, 
but half-forgotten manners, customs and folk ways. 

And what of the future? What have we contributed to its 
promise? We have not, to be sure, learned to predict its 
course, for that is ever beyond the province of the historian. 
Yet we cannot rule the future out altogether, since it is the 
future as well as the fleeting present, rather than the past, 
that we serve. It is by the future that our contributions will 
be judged, and although we cannot of course know how 
these works will be appreciated, we may at least ask a few 
questions—questions designed to measure our efforts against 
the needs of the oncoming present. 

For example, have we, as the leading historical society in 
the great Empire State, probed the significance of its unex- 
ampled growth or charted the full course of its development? 
Have we yet envisaged our state’s position as the pulsating 
center of the modern world? Have we begun to comprehend 
the human character, the social and economic structure or 
the multitude of other forces that have elevated New York 
state to this position of leadership? 

To raise these questions is to answer them in the negative, 
but fortunately the questions do not accurately picture our 
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situation. New York, while much more dynamic and power- 
ful, is not imperial Rome. The leadership it must supply 
will not come from this State in any narrow sense, but we 
trust from the democratic expression here of the intelligence 
and aspirations of the peoples of all the United Nations. 
Historical scholars everywhere must contribute to the new 
enlightenment we now increasingly require. 

Nevertheless, while we share this larger responsibility with 
historians elsewhere, we cannot overlook the fact that our’s 
is a peculiar situation, a very enviable opportunity. An able 
paper by Miss Cunningham three years ago pointed up sev- 
eral of our major needs. One in particular commands atten- 
tion—the study of our cosmopolitan heritage. What larger 
service can we contribute in our present world situation than 
‘a searching historical analysis of the experience of this state 
in absorbing and integrating the contributions of the many 
ethnic groups which have flowed together to make up our 
present dynamic population. No other state in the Union, 
nor any nation state, can match us in cosmopolitan diversity, 
and it is therefore more than fitting that our great metropolis 
should be chosen as the capital of the emerging world union. 
To find a similar opportunity confronting our profession we 
must go back to the dawn of historiography. Imagine for 
a moment the position of an hypothetical Attica Historical 
Society, founded in the days of Pericles and continuing into 
the period of Athenian leadership in the Delian League. 
Could it have been content to restudy its own retreating 
past to the neglect of the cultural heritage of the new mer- 
chants and artisans and intellectuals who were congregating 
in the shadow of its acropolis? Of course there was no such 
society of historians. Herodotus, the father of history, was 
preoccupied with the recently completed war against the 
invading Persians. New Athens likewise escaped his successor, 
Thucydides. These lonely pioneers in our profession not 
only failed to organize a society but lacked the tools and 
the techniques we have developed, particularly during the 
last two centuries, as Professor Shryock has told us. 
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We have no such excuse today. If our tools are still inade- 
quate, if our sources are imperfect or inaccessible, we have 
achieved a society which can devise new tools and collect 
new sources almost at will. One factor alone cannot be made 
to order—imaginative genius equal to the task at hand. 
Whether we have it or not can only be determined as we 
apply our talents to the job of comprehending the cosmopoli- 
tan heritage and the dynamic structure of this great Empire 
State. If we succeed—or rather if we press forward in this 
direction—then we will feel at home when we meet in the 
shadow of the new buildings going up on East 42nd Street, 
as we no doubt will in the not too distant future, just as we 
do now feel at home in this beautiful Cooperstown and in 
other villages and cities of the Empire State. 


1Dr. McKelvey’s paper was followed by informal commentary by Dr. 
Howard D. Williams, Colgate University. 








THE NEW LEBANON CONVENTION 


CHARLES C. COLE JjrR.* 


Congregational ministers met at New Lebanon, New 

York “to see in what respect there is an agreement 
between brethren from different sections of the country, in 
regard to principles and measures in conducting and pro- 
moting revivals of religion.” 1 The conference, made neces- 
sary by the accounts of “new measures” employed in the 
wave of revivals spreading through central New York, was 
an important event in the history of American religious 
dispute. It was also a significant incident in the career of 
Charles G. Finney, New York evangelist, for it threw him 
into national prominence and marked the first of a series of 
battles against the colorful New Englander, Lyman Beecher. 

Charles G. Finney (1792-1875)? was born in Warren, 
Litchfield County, Connecticut, spent his boyhood along the 
frontier in Oneida County, New York, taught school and 
worked in a law office before entering the ministry in 1822. 
Beginning his career as an itinerant evangelist in northern 
New York, Finney conducted revivals in many parts of the 
country, preaching in Philadelphia in 1827, in New York 
City in 1829 and in Boston in 1831. He was named first 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church in New York 
City when it was organized in 1834. The following year he 
helped establish a theological department at Oberlin and 
for a number of years combined college teaching with the 
conducting of revivals in the East. From 1851 to 1866 he 
served as President of Oberlin. Throughout his life, Finney 
participated in a number of reform movements, taking part 
in the anti-slavery and temperance crusades of the 1830's 


I: July, 1827 a number of prominent Presbyterian and 


* Charles C. Cole, Jr. is Assistant Dean of Columbia College, Columbia 
University and is writing a dissertation on “The Secular Ideas of the Amer- 
ican Evangelist, 1825-1850.” 
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and 1840's, and engaged at frequent intervals in animated 
theological controversies with his ministerial colleagues. 

These doctrinal disputes were a heritage of the Protestant 
sects in New England. Each generation of religious leaders 
faced the problem of discovering the best mode of stating 
and defending the doctrines of Calvinism, of defining such 
terms as will, moral agency of man and the atonement, of 
making the proper distinction between ends and means. 
After Jonathan Edwards had stormed New England during 
the Great Awakening of 1735, a cleavage arose between his 
supporters, the New Lights, who tended to interpret the 
views of earlier Calvinists in psychological terms rather than 
in terms of church government, and those who clung to the 
more rigid interpretation of the tenets of Calvinism. Later 
eighteenth century divines, men like Joseph Bellamy, Samuel 
Hopkins, Nathaniel Emmons and Timothy Dwight, became 
embroiled in similar controversies over emphasis and inter- 
pretation and in prolific fashion turned out numberless 
sermons, reviews, explanations and dissertations making what 
one scholar has called “apparently meaningless technical 
distinctions.” * In the nineteenth century, such men as 
Nathaniel W. Taylor, Albert Barnes, Finney and Edwards 
A. Park, continued the tradition by attempting to restate 
the basic doctrines of Puritan theology in an effort to make 
them more applicable and more understandable to their 
own age. 

In this running debate between the adherents of a rigid 
view of Calvinist doctrine and those who, in one Edwardian 
tradition, attempted a restatement of the doctrines of natural 
depravity, regeneration and election, the role of revivals was 
important. To strict Calvinists there was nothing man could 
do toward his own salvation; revivals to them misinterpreted 
the part man played. Other more liberal theologians felt 
that some evangelists tended to overemphasize particular 
aspects of man’s role in this drama of salvation. Then, too, 
since the lines between Old Light and New Light, Old Side 
and New Side, Old School and New School were so fine and 
at times hardly distinguishable, any innovation (from 
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Edwards’ work in the Great Awakening to Finney’s new 
measures) was suspect. 

Throughout 1826 Finney conducted a series of revivals 
in Oneida County and through the Mohawk Valley and by 
autumn had come as far east as Troy where he spent the 
winter preaching in N.S.S. Beman’s First "resbyterian 
Church. Much of Finney’s success was attributed to the 
methods he employed in his preaching,—using colloquial 
speech, appealing to the emotions of his audience, praying 
for individuals by name, permitting women to pray in his 
services, using assistants who formed “a holy band”’ to help 
him win converts. To Finney, these were not theatrical tricks. 
According to Professor Fletcher, “Finney ardently defended 
his methods. When immortal souls are at stake he insisted 
that one should not be too nice about the means utilized for 
their salvation. A certain amount of excitement he believed 
necessary to get most people to act.” 4 

Finney’s physical features, his tall massive figure, his thick 
eyebrows which hung over fiery expressive eyes which were 
often called “‘hynotic’” suggested his restless, forceful charac- 
ter. In the pulpit such a man radiated energy. He was vigor- 
ous in his delivery, dramatic in his method of attack, 
magnetic in his appeal. In the words of one of his con- 
temporaries, ‘“‘He threw his whole self into his work.” ° 

It was inevitable that such a man, dynamic in personality, 
unconventional in methods, and phenomenally successful 
should arouse opposition among the more conservative mem- 
bers of his profession. Soon after Finney had begun, William 
R. Weeks, Congregational minister at Paris Hill, N. Y., wrote 
a number of letters and published several pamphlets against 
the revivals.° The New England religious periodicals soon 
took up the fight. 

The responsibility for checking these new measures fell 
on the shoulders of two of New England’s outstanding evan- 
gelists, Asahel Nettleton and Lyman Beecher, who felt called 
upon to check personally the spread of what they deemed 
were radical departures in the methods of saving souls. Born 
in North Killingworth, Connecticut, April 21, 1793, Nettle- 
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ton entered Yale in 1805 and engaged in revivalistic labors 
through Connecticut, central New York and Long Island 
almost continually until his death in 1844. While Finney 
was attracting attention at Rome, Utica and Auburn, Nettle- 
ton was preaching the Gospel at Jamaica, Long Island. By 
1826 Lyman Beecher’s opposition to duelling and his six 
sermons on temperance had already made him a national 
figure. Hotly engaged in his struggle against the Unitarians 
in Boston, he feared that the sudden wave of revivals spread- 
ing out from the West would threaten a new schism within 
the ranks of the embattled Calvinists themselves. 

Nettleton and Beecher dispatched letters to their col- 
leagues in New York in an effort to restrain Finney and 
remove the “excesses” of tl:e revivals. “Whoever introduces 
the practise of females praying in promiscuous assemblies,” 
asserted Nettleton, “will ere long find, to his sorrow, that he 
has made an inlet to other innovations.” 7 Nettleton went to 
Albany but after an interview with the young evangelist it 
was clear that Finney was unwilling to change. Beecher, com- 
plaining of Finney in a letter to Beman in Troy summed up 
the seriousness of the situation. ‘““We are in the confines of 
universal misrule and moral desolation . . . no time is to be 
lost... . Ministers must come together and consult... .” § 

Meanwhile, Finney was not inactive. Continuing his evan- 
gelistic activities, he preached sermons at Utica and Troy 
designed principally as an answer to the New Englander’s 
coniplaints and to vindicate himself. Many ministers and 
congregations experiencing revivals flocked to their cham- 
pion’s support. Finney was flooded with words of encourage- 
ment and advice. ‘Say what is true,” wrote John Frost from 
Whitesboro, “‘hat you have introduced no new measures 
but have followed such as you found in the church when 
you entered it.” * By late spring, the letters of accusation 
and counter-accusation were “shuffled through the country’’!° 
and the attention of all the religious society of central New 
York was focused on this controversy. 

An impasse appeared to have been reached. The Western 
ministers resented the severe charges levelled against them; 
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Nettleton and Beecher believed themselves in the right and 
would not back down. Finney’s friend, Herman Norton, 
looked upon the latter’s attack as a “cunning plan.” ** Frost 
was sure that Nettleton “considers the praying of females in 
the presence of males as the greatest evil to be appre- 
hended.” #2 G. W. Gale, at one time Finney’s religious 
mentor, hoped he would not “cherish any unpleasant feel- 
ings’ towards “the old gentleman.” He reminded Finney 
that “Allowance is to be made doubtless for his health and 
the circumstances to which he has been placed.” ** One of 
the group, H. H. Kellogg, had a meeting with Nettleton, who 
admitted he had not personally seen or heard any of the 
excesses he charged against Finney’s band but believed his 
evidence was accurate.’ Another Finneyite, Moses Gillet, 
admitted, “I suspect that you and I have both been too free 
in ‘denouncing’ cold ministers and cold professors of 
religion.” 1° Beman was convinced that Nettleton “will not 
be able to carry all the world with him nor even all New 
England.” 1° 

Finney himself, preaching in New Lebanon in May and 
in Little Falls in June, toyed with the idea of attempting 
another interview with Nettleton..7 The young Herman 
Norton perhaps best summed up the view of many ministers 
and laymen in Oneida county when he stated, “I believe this 
controversy . . . has had a most pernicious influence on the 
churches and upon their ministers as well as upon vast num- 
bers of the ungodly.” ** 

One ray of hope shone through the gathering thunder- 
clouds. Beecher had previously said, ‘““Ministers must come 
together and consult.’ Beman took him at his word and the 
two arranged a meeting to discuss the issues raised by Finney’s 
successful revivals, and sent out invitations to a number of 
ministers in New England, New York and Pennsylvania. 

In his Memoirs, Finney denies having had any hand in 
planning the conference.’® The news of the projected meet- 
ing, however, was not a complete surprise when he read 
Beman’s words, “You have learned from Brs. Lansing and 
Frost what I have been doing in the Nettletonian war, and 
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I trust you will attend the contemplated meeting. It is to be 
at New Lebanon on Wednesday the 18th, 10 o’clock A.M. 
You must come. There can be no apology received... . ” *° 

The village of New Lebanon, which had been chosen as 
the site of the convention, lay a few miles west of the Massa- 
chusetts line on the Albany-Pittsfield turnpike. Better known 
today as the birthplace of Samuel J. Tilden, the town once 
attracted travellers who stopped on their way to visit the 
community of Shakers on Lebanon Mountain nearby or who 
went to the sulphur springs a mile and a half up the valley. 
The town contained a store, a tavern and a Presbyterian 
Church, whose pastor, the venerable Silas Churchill, had 
remained aloof from the controversy. 

The ministers who assembled that July 18th were consid- 
ered the most representative of the clergy in New England 
and New York. Accompanying Beecher came Justin Edwards, 
“uncompromising Calvinist” and pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at Andover, Massachusetts (soon to resign to 
work as an agent for the American Temperance Society and 
later in 1836 to become president of Andover). From Amherst 
came its president, Heman Humphrey, another early ardent 
temperance crusader. With a special invitation from Beecher 
in his pocket came Caleb J. Tenney of Weathersfield accom- 
panied by Joel Hawes of Hartford, Connecticut. From the 
West to support Finney and Beman journeyed Moses Gillet 
of Rome, N. Y. and Dirck C. Lansing of Auburn. John Frost 
from Whitesborough and S. C. Aikin from Utica could be 
counted on as staunch Finneyites. William R. Weeks, 
although a Westerner whose church was at Paris, N. Y., was 
certain to join the New England group against Finney. 
Henry Smith of Camden, N. Y., Asahel Norton, of Clinton 
arrived before the convention met and Henry R. Weed was 
expected from Albany. Frost brought George Washington 
Gale, Finney’s theological instructor, with him and succeeded 
in getting him seated as a member of the convention. It was 
also decided at the last minute to ask Silas Churchill, pastor 
at New Lebanon, to attend as well, making the total number 
assembled that Wednesday morning, July 18th, seventeen. 
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The total reached eighteen when Henry R. Weed arrived 
on Friday afternoon,—just in time to vote on an important 
resolution. There were others in the town to observe the 
proceedings who had not been invited as members. 

The convention gathered at the house of a Mr. Betts and 
selected Heman Humphrey as Moderator, Weeks and Smith 
as Scribes. Although Humphrey was the most likely man for 
the post, the ministers from New York by this time were 
suspicious of every move Beecher made. ““We soon discov- 
ered that some policy was on foot in organizing the conven- 
tion, on the part of Dr. Beecher,” recalled Finney. ‘However 
we regarded it not.” *4 The meeting was opened by prayer 
by the Amherst president and after more discussion respect- 
ing the persons originally invited to the convention, the 
meeting recessed until two. 

In the afternoon the convention “united in a season of 
prayer, interspersed with singing.” *® Beecher then had 
Justin Edwards propose a series of resolutions which were 
passed unanimously: “That revivals of true religions are the 
work of God's spirit . .- ,” “that the preservation and exten- 
sion of true religion in our land have been much promoted 
by these revivals,” ““That . . . greater and more glorious 
revivals are to be expected,” “That, though revivals of 
religion are the work of God’ spirit, they are produced by 
means of divine truth and hu:unan instrumentality, and are 
liable to be advanced or hindered by measures which are 
adopted in conducting them,” ‘““There may be some variety 
in the mode of conducting revivals, according to local 
custom,” “There may be so much human infirmity and 
indiscretion and wickedness of man, in conducting a revival 

of religion, as to render the general evils which flow from 
this infirmity . . . greater than the local and temporary 
advantages of the revival,” “In view of these considerations 
. . . there should be a general understanding among minis- 
ters and churches, in respect to those things which are of a 
dangerous tendency, and are not to be countenanced.” 

In the late afternoon, however, as the hot July sun sank 
toward the mountains in the West, Edwards became more 
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specific and introduced the following proposition: “In social 
meetings of men and women, for religious worship, females 
are not to pray.” The assembled men of God had reached 
the most prominent, most perplexing of the “new measures.” 
If the conference were to accomplish anything, <his crucial 
issue had to be cleared up. Nettleton, extremely agitated 
and sensitive through the convention, leaned forward to 
catch the reverberations of the bombshell Edwards had 
dropped. But the day was ending and tempers were short; 
the Moderator adjourned the meeting until the morning, 
not omitting the requisite prayer. 

All of Friday was spent discussing the question of women 
praying. When the vote was finally taken, the result was a 
tie—nine voting in favor, the nine Finneyites voting against 
the motion. 

The convention was now in an uproar. The impasse 
seemed irreconcilable. The Finneyites tried to heal the 
breach. Frost, seconded by Finney himself, asked the ques- 
tion, “Is it right for a woman in any case to pray in the 
presence of a man?” Edwards objected, moved postpone- 
ment; Lansing suggested a substitute: ‘““There may be cir- 
cumstances in which it may be proper for a female to pray 
in the presence of men.” After some discussion the eight 
Western ministers voted in favor, the other ten declined to 
vote. Concluding with prayer, the meeting adjourned until 
eight the following morning. 

On Saturday morning, the New Englanders attacked again, 
this time focusing on another of the rumored new measures. 
Edwards moved, “It ts improper for any person to appoint 
meetings in the congregations of acknowledged ministers of 
Christ, or to introduce any measures to promote or conduct 
revivals of religion, without first having attained the appro- 
bation of said minister.” Then followed, “The calling of 
persons by name in prayer ought to be carefully avoided.” 
This resulted in a parliamentary wrangle which was too 
much for the nervous Nettleton who quickly left the room 
as the vote was taken.”* 

The Western ministers soon hit upon the most successful 
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form of counter-attack. If Edwards introduced a resolution 
condemning specific practises that, according to Beecher 
and Nettleton, were associated with the “new measures,” 
then they would so amend and qualify his resolutions as to 
blunt the edge of the attack and bring the opposing sides 
into agreement. If the Westerners opposed the resolutions 
completely, they implied that all the statements concerning 
the excesses of the Western revivals were correct; if they 
agreed unreservedly they permitted Beecher and Nettleton 
to justify their complaints. 

When the convention next met on Monday morning, 
Beman was prepared to counter any thrust from New Eng- 
land. When Edwards moved, ‘‘Speaking against ministers of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, in regular standing, as cold, stupid, 
dead, as unconverted, or enemies to revivals of religion, is 
improper,” Beman quickly added to the list ‘‘as heretics, or 
enthusiasts, or disorganizers, or deranged, or mad,”’—epithets 
that had been used frequently to describe Finney. 

And still the resolutions came, one against “the existence 
in the churches of evangelists, in such numbers as to con- 
stitute an influence in the community, separate from that of 
settled pastors,” another against “language adapted to irri- 
tate . . . such as describing the character . . . or anything 
which will point out an individual or individuals before the 
assembly,” ** still another against “all irreverant familiarity 
with God.”’ Edwards had resolutions by the pocketfull. Next 
came one condemning “the temporary success of uneducated 
and ardent young men.” Then followed, “Unkindness and 
disrespect to superiors in age or station, is to be carefully 
avoided.” Several more resolutions were discussed and passed 
and the conference adjourned until afternoon. 

After dinner, the Finneyites launched a counterattack. 
Beman introduced a number of proposals the theme of 
which was that “great caution should be exercised in listen- 
ing to unfavorable reports” of revivals. When he was through, 
Lansing jumped up with a motion specifically designed to 
criticize Beecher und the absent Nettleton. “The writing of 
letters . . . complaining of measures which may have been 
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employed in revivals of religion . . . ought to be carefully 
avoided.” The gap between East and West was as wide as 
ever. 

The rest of the convention, Tuesday evening, all day 
Wednesday and Thursday morning, was given over to what 
the minutes call “the reading of sundry documents” with 
“seasons of free conversation.” Finney in his Memoirs is 
more explicit: 


Near the close of the convention, Mr. Nettleton came 
in, manifestly very much agitated; and said that he 
would now give the convention to understand the 
reasons he had for the course he had taken. He had 
what he called “‘a historical letter’’ in which he professed 
to give the reasons and state the facts, upon which he 
had founded his opposition. ... He went on to read the 
letter. It was a statement, under distinct heads of the 
things of which he complained . . . the letter was aimed 
at me particularly. . . . The convention listened atten- 
tively to the whole letter, which was as long as a 
sermon.?° 


When Nettleton had concluded, Finney began his rebuttal 
in which he denied that any of the charges levelled against 
him was true. He called upon his colleagues, in whose 
churches he had labored, to give evidence of that fact. They 
all asserted that the charges were false, hence implying that 
there had been no need to call such a convention of ministers 
and no need to adopt the string of resolutions designed to 
implicate Finney. 

A crisis had been reached. The objective Beecher had had 
in mind in calling the meeting had not been attained. Fin- 
ney’s “holy band” was more firmly united than ever before, 
their activities in revivals partially exonerated. The president 
of Amherst, the Andover pastor, the ministers from Hartford 
and Wethersfield and Clinton had journeyed to New Leb- 
anon for naught. Beecher saw himself the laughing stock of 
his profession. The long hours of debate, the hot stillness of 
a July afternoon, the sea of somber faces around him made 
Lyman Beecher forget he was “a man of God.” “Finney,” 
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he thundered, “I know your plan, and you know I do; you 
mean to come to Connecticut, and carry a streak of fire to 
Boston. But if you attempt it, as the Lord liveth, I'll meet 
you at the state line, and call out all the artillery-men, and 
fight every inch of the way to Boston, and then I'll fight 
you there.” *° 

The convention adjourned and the ministers separated. 
For Finney and Beecher this meeting planted the seeds of 
greater, more significant disputes in the future. Beecher, on 
his way home after the conference, summed up his failure 
in an unguarded remark, “We crossed the mountains expect- 
ing to meet a company of boys, but we found them to be 
full-grown men.” 77 

The news of the convention spread through the religious 
communities of New England and New York. The fire of 
controversy was fanned by the religious periodicals. Both 
sides took to print to justify their stand. The Unitarian 
periodical, Christian Examiner, eagerly snatched at the 
minutes of the meeting and gave them prominence, deplor- 
ing the “deep feeling of regret and even shame’ that will be 
felt by all “enlightened Christians” upon reading of the con- 
ference. To the Unitarians it was clear ‘‘that most of the 
motions made were only concealed attacks of the two parties 
upon each other.” *8 

The war of words continued through 1827 and into the 
Spring of 1828 when Beman and Beecher put their heads 
together again and agreed to stop hostilities. At the annual 
meeting of the General Assembly in May, an agreement was 
signed “to cease from all publications, correspondence, con- 
versations, and conduct designed and calculated to keep those 
subjects before the public mind.” ** After this, despite 
Beecher’s attempts to convince him of the futility of his 
action, only Nettleton wanted the battle to go on.*° 

This debate was, in one sense, a battle between the tide- 
water and the frontier. Finney, although born in Litchfield, 
was bred in the forests of St. Lawrence county. Beman, 
Lansing, Aikin and Frost spent most of their lives laboring 
in crude country churches in sparsely settled areas. Beecher, 
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on the other hand, had confined his travels to Connecticut, 
Long Island and Boston. Nettleton, although an itinerant 
evangelist, was a child of New England. Justin Edwards and 
Heman Humphrey had roots that settled deep in New Eng- 
land soil. 

The New Lebanon Conference and the year of contro- 
versy that followed were important milestones in Finney’s 
career. The convention gave a nation-wide prominence to 
Finney and to his “new measures.” The religious activities 
of Oneida County became the concern of Boston ministers, 
New York congregations, Philadelphia periodicals. Before 
the conference Finney was just another itinerant preacher, 
traveling from one settlement to another along the rapidly 
expanding New York frontier. After New Lebanon, he was 
the man who had stood up to two of the foremost New Eng- 
land evangelists, who had infused new life into the battered 
body of Calvinism in America, who had defended the spirit 
of the West against the orthodox attack that came from the 
seedbed of Puritanism. : 

The convention had other significant results. The outcome 
of the debate opened the doors for the spread and intensifi- 
cation of revivals, not only through the scattered villages 
along the canal but also through the country, into the cities, 
back into the heart of New England itself. And with the 
spread of the revivalistic spirit, a new impetus was given to 
the complex movement for social and moral reform. More 
revivals meant more missionary societies, stronger temper- 
ance crusades, more ardent anti-slavery activity. The assorted 
crusades which attracted man’s interests in the 1830's, in 
adopting evangelistic methods, in borrowing an almost 
religious zeal and in applying “new measures” of their own, 
clearly illustrate the legacy of the Western revivals. The 
reform impulse of the 1830's owed much of its success, and 
same measure of its failure, to the outcome of the stormy 
conference held during the summer of 1827 in the quiet 
town of New Lebanon. 


1 Minutes of the New Lebanon Convention, N. Y. Observer, Aug. 4, 1827. 
2 The most complete biography of Finney is George Wright, Charles Gran- 
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3 Herbert W. Schneider, The Puritan Mind, (N. Y., 1930), p. 208. The 
best analysis of this subject may be found in Schneider’s History of Ameri- 
can Philosophy (N. Y., 1946), and the best sympathetic account in Frank 
H. Foster, 4 Genetic History of New England Theology (Chicago, 1907). 

4 Fletcher, op. cit., p. 16. 

5 Philemon H. Fowler, Historical Sketch of Presbyterianism within the 
Bounds of the Synod of Central New York (Utica, 1877), p. 259. 

6 Weeks later wrote a book on the subject, “The Pilgrim’s Progress in the 
Nineteenth Century” (N. Y., 1849). 

7 Nettleton to S. C. Aikin, Jan. 13, 1827, quoted in Andrew A. Bonar, 
Nettleton and His Labours (Edinburgh, 1860), p. 350. 

8 Quoted in a letter from Nettleton to John Frost, Feb. 15, 1827. (Fin- 
ney Papers. Oberlin College Library) . 

9Frost to Finney, March 22, 1827 (Finney Papers) . 

10 Norton to Finney, May 15, 1827 (Finney Papers) . 

11 Norton to Finney, May 15, 1827 (Finney Papers) . 

12 Frost to Finney, April 21, 1827 (Finney Papers) . 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE IN INLAND 
NAVIGATION: 


THE MOHAWK ROUTE PRIOR TO THE 
ERIE CANAL 


NATHAN MILLER* 


ARVING its way between the Appalachian Plateau and 
C the Adirondack Mountains, the Mohawk River held 

out the promise of cheap east-west transportation to 
settlers, traders and land speculators of the late eighteenth 
century. Considered in conjunction with the Hudson River 
to the east and Wood Creek, Lake Oneida, the Oneida, 
Oswego and Seneca Rivers to the west, it suggested the 
possibility of a continuous system of inland navigation 
extending from the ocean to Seneca Lake and to Lake 
Ontario. 

This possibility seemed about to be realized with the 
incorporation of the Western Inland Lock Navigation Com- 
pany in 1792. The hard problems of narrow and shallow 
rivers, of navigation impeded by rocks, rapids and sand bars, 
of boatmen harassed by floating and submerged timber, and, 
most important, of portages to be eliminated by canals and 
locks the company determined to solve in an effort to realize 
a plan which the topography of the state seemed to dictate. 

Work began on locks, canals and channels in 1793. Canals 
at Little Falls, at Wolf Rift in German Flats and at Rome 
were completed by 1798; the first two eliminated portages 
on the Mohawk and the third linked that river with Wood 
Creek, Lake Oneida and the river system beyond it. The 
canals varied between nine-tenths of a mile and almost two 
miles in length, and were equipped with a total of nine locks, 


* The author, Resident Fellow in American Economic History at Colum- 
bia University 1949-1950, is currently engaged in a study of the role of the 
state government in the economy of New York during the period 1815-1846. 
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five at the falls, two at Wolf Rift and two at Rome. Blasting 
and dragging operations were periodically undertaken to 
clear the channels of the river and creek of rocks, logs and 
fallen trees. Greatest success, in this respect, was encountered 
on the creek, which was further improved by being locked, 
straightened and dammed. 

Inefficiency born of inexperience and ignorance marked 
the company’s operations from the outset, manifesting itself 
in large-scale waste which drained off generous portions of 
its meagre resources. After work was commenced in April, 
i793, the only timely technical information which reached 
Philip Schuyler, the company’s president and its temporary 
substitute for an engineer, was sent to him by William 
Weston, an engineer employed by the Schuylkill and Sus- 
quehannah Canal Company in Pennsylvania. What little 
useful advice Weston was able to offer at a distance was 
ignored by the self-confessed amateur, and a large share of 
the responsibility for the huge loss sustained by the company 
as a result of technical errors committed at Little Falls 
must be attributed to him.? 

Under such circumstances, Schuyler willingly relinquished 
his short-lived career as an engineer, prodded into retire- 
ment by critics who described him as a “mechanical empiric” 
responsible for “wasting the property of the stockholders.” * 
In self-defense he revealed the attitude of a hard-pressed 
businessman intent on retaining the wavering confidence of 
stockholders who pumped the blood of life through the 
arteries of his anaemic company. He frankly acknowledged 
that his assumption of the post had entailed a risk justified 
only by the expectation that to delay operations in the 
absence of an engineer “would have dimmed the hopes of the 
stockholders.” * The lesson which he learned from his unfor- 
tunate tour of duty convinced him of the importance of 
placing a trained engineer in charge of operations, an indis- 
pensable prerequisite, he believed, towards making the com- 
pany’s stock “‘more productive than that of any incorporated 
banking or insurance,company in the state.” ® 

The quality and quantity of the labor force employed by 
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the company reflected the periodic shortages of manpower 
which recurred throughout its active history. The company 
could exercise little choice in the matter of hiring under 
conditions imposed by an unfavorable labor market and 
resigned itself to accepting the low-grade mechanics, the 
delays in construction, in short, the increased costs which 
such conditions inevitably produced.® 

The largest portion of the labor force was recruited by 
overseers, itinerant hiring agents, who scoured the country- 
side in search of men. Handicapped by the shortage of labor 
and required to fill an assigned quota, they could give little 
concern to quality, occasionally classifying old men and boys 
as “‘able-bodied” laborers.’ Many were suspected of padding 
their payrolls with fictitious names, a profitable practice 
made possible by careless administration on the part of the 
company.’ Such fraudulent practices could have been 
avoided, the quality of labor improved, and the cost of over- 
seers’ wages put to more profitable use if hiring had been 
made the exclusive function of officials of the company. A 
plan of this kind, although entertained for a short time, was 
eventually rejected. As long as workers had to be tracked 
down and almost enticed into the employ of the company, 
the overseer, with all his attendant shortcomings, remained 
an unwelcome but necessary part of the company’s adminis- 
trative apparatus.° 

Concerted action on the part of the laborers never 
seriously affected the progress of the company. The single 
incident of any consequence which occurred evoked a sharp 
response from Schuyler only because he accurately gauged 
the power of organized labor. On this particular occasion, 
additional men were hired as diggers who agreed to be paid 
on the basis of the amount of soil which they excavated. The 
older hands, who worked as day laborers, threatened their 
new colleagues with physical violence if they persisted in 
this arrangement.’° The menacing attitude of the older 
employees led to Schuyler’s prediction that 


the most pernicious consequences will certainly result 
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from such daring and unwarrantable attempts and we 
shall be left so entirely to their mercy in the future as 
will oblige us to acquiesce in their most unreasonable 
demands if the promoters and perpetrators of this busi- 
ness . . . are suffered to escape with impunity." 


Schuyler’s enthusiasm for punitive action quickly vanished 
after his initial outburst and, probably mindful of the 


chronic shortage of labor, he promised to forget the entire 


incident if the men agreed never to attempt to influence the 
company’s hiring policies in the future.'* 

Further losses were entailed in the wasteful expenditures 
of two irresponsible superintendents, whose positions carried 


with them the highest authority at the points of operations. 


to which they were assigned.'* They had accepted defective 
materials, had been lax in the supervision of laborers, had 
contracted for materials at abnormally high prices and had 
kept inaccurate accounts. One was openly accused of dis- 
honesty; the other, when not taking an unauthorized vaca- 
tion or spending the company’s money for personal items, 
temporarily contributed to the maintenance of the directors’ 
morale by sending them optimistic reports of progress which 
eventually turned out to be entirely untrue and were only 
meant to delay the discovery of his own inefficiency as long 
as possible." 

A generous supply of capital was required in order to 
assemble the manpower, tools and equipment which, in com- 
bination, would produce canals, locks and dams. Shares of 
stock valued at $25 each were issued. These were subject to 
additional requisitions in the future, the frequency and 
amounts of which were to be determined by the president 
and directors of the company.'® 

No enthusiasm comparable to that which ten months 
before had greeted the sale of the stock of the national bank 
was apparent the day the company opened its books for sub- 
scriptions in May, 1792.* Legally entitled to issue a thousand 
shares, three months elapsed before it had disposed of 722, 
and three years passed before it had found subscribers for 
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twenty-one more.’? But the picture was darker than these 
figures indicate. Between 1792 and 1795 stockholders for- 
feited a total of 240 shares because they were either unwill- 
ing or unable to pay the periodic requisitions called for by 
the company."* 

Failure to fill the entire subscription, combined with the 
large percentage of forfeitures, placed a severe strain on the 
loyalty of the remaining stockholders, to whom the company 
was forced to turn with increasing frequency for additional 
requisitions. Nine ‘calls’ were made between 1792 and 
1801, only one of which amounted to less than $25 a share; 
and although they were intended to sezve as a means of restor- 
ing the depleted reserves of the company, their frequency not 
only discouraged further subscriptions from being taken, but 
also encouraged the more apprehensive and less affluent ele- 
ment among the stockholders to surrender their shares.'* The 
injurious features of the policy of unlimited requisitions 
were particularly apparent to Schuyler, steeped as he was in 
the belief that the stockholders had invested their money as 
businessmen with the customary expectancy of an eventual 
return on their investments. The best he could hope for was 
to retain their support during the company’s barren years, 
alternately milking and mollifying them by combining the 
news of the latest requisition with a description of future 
dividends which he guaranteed would surpass whatever the 
prevalent rate of interest happened to be.*° 

Who were the businessmen about whom Schuyler was so 
concerned? A check of the only available list of stockholders 
reveals that of the 103 of the total number of 261 who could 
be identified, 79 of them, holding slightly more than 43% 
of the stock already subscribed to, were either engaged in 
mercantile pursuits of a foreign or domestic kind or in some 
form of banking or insurance. Many prosperous merchants 
like Jol.1 Murray, Nicholas Low and Daniel Ludlow were 
accustomed to taking their seats at the meetings of directors 
of banks and insurance companies. Six presidents and thirty- 
two directors of banks, a president and nine directors of 
insurance companies—either already occupying such posi- 
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tions or about to occupy them—were listed among the stock- 
holders of the company in 1793. 

Further indication that the moneyed and mercantile 
groups of New York City lent their support to the canal 
company is revealed in an examination of the Board of Direc- 
tors. Of the thirty-six directors known to have served on the 
board between 1794 and 1808, twenty-five were merchants, 
fourteen of whom were members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Two of them, Cornelius Ray and John Murray, shared 
a period of twenty-one years between them in the post of 
president of the Chamber of Commerce; while Murray and 
Robert Bowne, another prominent merchant, each served 
as president of the canal company after the close of the 
Schuyler regime.*! 

Had Schuyler carefully examined the motives of many of 
the directors and stockholders, and possibly his own as well,** 
he would have discovered that a large number of them con- 
sidered the matter of dividends as purely incidental to the 
company’s plans for the improvement of transportation. 
These were speculators to whom the broad, unsettled stretches 
of land in western New York seemed like an untapped gold 
mine whose productivity would expand in proportion to the 
improvements wrought in transportation and communica- 
tion linking the east and the west. Fifteen of the thirty-six 
known directors held lands which were likely to increase in 
value as a result of the canal company’s improvements;** one 
of them took pains to advertise the fact that lands which 
he had put up for sale were accessible to the company’s 
system of inland communication.”* 

Stockholders with heavy investments in land owning a 
relatively large number of shares in the company were the 
Dutch Bankers, Samuel Ward, Leroy and Bayard, Robert 
Troup, Dominic Lynch, William Henderson, Richard Har- 
rison, Melancthon Smith, Daniel McCormick and many 
others.*® The canal company, expected to contribute directly 
to an increase in land values, shared in a small portion of 
the capital which men like Ward, Bowne, Scriba, Henderson, 
McCormick, Lynch, as well as Peter Kemble, Peter Cur- 
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tenius, William Constable and others, had accumulated in 
mercantile activities and which they were prepared to hazard 
in the more exciting game of real estate speculation.”® 

Neither the sale of stock nor the frequent requisitions 
levied on each share created an income sufficient to meet the 
company’s needs.*? Plans to alter the basis on which stock 
was issued, proposals to reinstate defaulted stockholders to 
good standing, a possible alliance with the Manhattan Com- 
pany were suggested remedial measures.** 

Tolls began to be collected at Little Falls in 1796 and at 
Rome during the following year, but at no time did this 
new source of income alter significantly the company’s dismal 
financial situation. The fact that tolls were high, reflecting 
the impecunious state of the company’s treasury, alienated 
public opinion to such an extent that the company’s toll- 
collectors experienced the “grossest abuse’’ at the hands of 
outraged boatmen and migrating settlers. Merchants of 
Geneva and Canandaigua circulated petitions for eventual 
presentation to the legislature in which they denounced 
the tolls as “oppressive.” ** In self-defense, and not without 
a show of pained indignation, officials of the company 
pointed to the meagre returns on their investment in order 
to quiet the public clamour.*° 

Convinced that a reasonable return on the investment 
already made had to await the completion of improvements 
at least as far as Seneca Lake, Schuyler urged that the com- 
pany redouble its efforts to accomplish this by tapping every 
available source of aid.*! Obviously, one of the most import- 
ant accumulators of capital was the State, and to it the com- 
pany turned without hesitation. 

In 1791, the legislature, considering the possibility of con- 
necting the Hudson River, the Mohawk River and Wood 
Creek by means of canals, authorized that a survey of these 
waterways be undertaken by the commissioners of the land 
office.** The results of the survey indicated the commissioners’ 
belief that the project was practicable and could be accom- 
plished “at a very moderate expense.” ** It also won the sup- 
port of the Governor who, after the act of incorporation was 
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passed, urged that the state extend “every fostering aid and 
patronage” to the company in order to assist it in executing 
a program which obviously involved “great public advan- 
tages.”’ *4 

State support marked the company’s history from the date 
of its birth, a “free gift’ of $12,500 provided for in the act 
of incorporation setting the precedent for public assistance.*° 
Thereafter, the directors of the company regarded the treas- 
ury of the state as a valuable prop in its seemingly endless 
efforts to bolster and buttress the company’s sagging fortunes. 
When they turned to the legislature for assistance in 1794, 
the honeyed words which their memorial lavished on it as 
bait for further aid consisted of observations relating to the 
social and economic desirability of internal improvements.** 
Their assumption was that the majority of the legislature 
would find such sentiments to their liking, and in this they 
were probably correct. The company’s plea received a sym- 
pathetic hearing; Senate and Assembly declared its objectives 
praiseworthy and entitled to state aid, which they judged 
could best be rendered by purchasing a quantity of the 
company’s unsubscribed shares of stock. Action to implement 
the plan was initiated in the Senate where a committee of 
three, headed by the ubiquitous and enterprising Senator, 
Philip Schuyler, whose enthusiasm for state aid requires no 
documentation, was appointed to draft the necessary bill.*" 
Rapidly making its way through the normal legislative chan- 
nels, it emerged a law of the State on April 1, 1795.** 

The law authorized public ownership of 200 shares of 
stock, the practical effect of which was to place more than 
one-quarter of the entire total number of shares subscribed 
to in the hands of the state. It authorized the treasurer of 
the state to receive the dividends “to which the people of 
this state shall become’ entitled,” to vote at stockholders’ 
meetings, and to report any decision of the directors “‘tend- 
ing to the injury of the people” to the legislature. Clearly 
implied in the text of the law was the idea of the state’s 
responsibility for the economic welfare of its inhabitants, 
with public aid to the company justified on the basis that it 
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promoted “the agricultural and commercial interests of the 
state.” 

Repeatedly the president and directors of the company 
appealed for legislative assistance to tide it over periods of 
stress during which its resources fell below the level suf- 
ficient to meet its requirements. Their suggestions included 
a request for permission to hold a lottery, a loan by the state, 
or favorable legislation designed to attract foreign capital.*® 
The lottery was never approved, but the request for a loan 
was granted and $37,500 was placed at the disposal of the 
company with the state taking a mortgage on its property at 
Little Falls.*° Legislative action to attract foreign capital 
seemed like a small and reasonable request after the gift, the 
purchase of stock and the loan, and was probably regarded 
as such by members of the legislature, who, yielding first te 
the importunities of the company, were soon forced to with- 
draw the aid which they had granted it under pressure 
exerted by a powerful group of landholders. 

In 1792, the year in which the Holland Land Company 
acquired its huge tracts in the area of the Genesee, the right 
of aliens to own land in New York could only be conferred 
by act of the legislature. Temporarily the land company 
could circumvent this legal disability by means of native 
trustees; but, insecure in a device which barely kept it within 
the pale of legality, it persistently pressed for legislation 
which would clarify and confirm its status as a landholder.*! 
The legislature's response was unexpectedly harsh. It limited 
the company’s right of possession to a veriod of seven years, 
at the end of which all its property remaining unsold would 
be vested in the state.‘? Seven years being hardly sufficient 
time in which to unload its huge holdings, the company’s 
obvious alternative was to obtain an extension in time from 
the legislature. At this point directors of the canal company 
expressed considerable curiosity about the difficulties of the 
Dutch, because in them they detected unexpected opportuni- 
ties for themselves. 

It was the Holland Land Company’s ‘‘foreign capital” 
which the canal builders coveted; all that was lacking was 
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the necessary legal mechanism by which it could be siphoned 
off and stored for their eventual use. The state obligingly pro- 
vided the mechanism: it extended the period of time during 
which the Dutch would be permitted to hold their lands on 
the condition that they either lend $250,000 to the canal 
company or invest an equivalent amount in it.‘ Denying 
their ability to raise such a sum, the Dutch joined forces with 
a group of land speculators in order to fight the restrictions 
on alien ownership.‘* Not only would the successful outcome 
of such a campaign assure them of the continued possession 
of their lands, but it would also rescue them from the grasp- 
ing machinations of the canal company. 

Land speculators who had allied themselves with the 
Dutch in order to press for laws favoring the foreign owner- 
ship of land did so as a result of the collapse of the land 
market in 1796, which left them with huge unsalable tracts 
and little cash with which to meet their obligations.*® Like 
the directors of the canal company, they discovered that their 
economic salvation rested in the hands of foreign capitalists, 
if the latter could be persuaded that the lands of westerm 
New York offered them an opportunity for sound and profit- 
able investment.‘® Three weeks before the _ legislature’s 
capitulation to the land lobby was written into the statute 
books, William Constable who, like all investors in land, was 
acutely affected by “the want of sufficient medium of circula- 
tion” informed his wealthy foreign friends what their 
prospects would be under the new law and of his willingness 
to do business with them.*? 

The law anticipated by Constable was passed in April, 
1798, with the aid of a slush fund entrusted to Aaron Burr 
by the Holland Land Company for the purpose of rapidly 
and effectively converting recalcitrant legislators to the 
merits of alien land holding.** It provided that aliens receiv- 
ing lands during the three years immediately after the act 
was passed could hold them in perpetuity.*® At the very 
last moment the canal company bestirred itself to a final 
effort in an attempt to force assistance, no matter how 
unwilling, from the Dutch by proposing that they be 
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excluded from the benefits of the act.®° In this they failed. 
The Dutch, Robert Troup, William Constable, Ezra 
L’Hommedieu and others, although subscribers to the stock 
of the canal company, were primarily investors in land to 
whom the company was important only to the extent to 
which it would effect an increase in land values.*! When they 
turned to the legislature for more liberal alien laws, they 
were acting out of concern for their landed investments 
which completely overshadowed any interest—financial, sen- 
timental, or otherwise—which they may have had in the canal 
company. In consequence, the “great public advantages’ 
which only a few years before had won the state over to the 
cause of the canal company were abandoned under the 
impact of the immediate needs of a coalition of domestic 
and foreign land speculators. 

In 1808 the company publicly acknowledged partial failure 
by resigning its legal right to undertake improvements in 
navigation west of Lake Oneida.*? To the east, the portage 
between the Hudson and Mohawk rivers, often discussed at 
directors’ meetings as contributing in great measure to the 
high cost of transportation in the Mohawk Valley, testified 
to the company’s inability to improve significantly this poten- 
tial artery of communication. While the company’s limita- 
tions became increasingly apparent, the economic need for 
improved transportation increased with the growth in popu- 
lation, commerce and agricultural productivity. In 1810 
both houses of the legislature resolved that “the agricultural 
and commercial interests of this state require that the inland 
navigation from the Hudson River to Lake Ontario and 
Lake Erie be improved on a scale commensurate to the great 
advantages of this important object.” ** The legislature’s 
suspicion. that the company’s resources were inadequate for 
such a task was bluntly stated as part of the resolution.** 

A commission appointed to sift the entire problem reached 
conclusions which constituted a clear rejection of almost all 
the basic precepts upon which the company was founded 
or by which it was governed.*® The improvement of natural 
waterways was wholly rejected in favor of canals, confirming 
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the advice of William Weston to Philip Schuyler many years 
before. It found no place for private enterprise in the field 
of internal improvements: ““Too great a national interest is 
at stake. It must not become the subject of a job, or a fund 
for speculation.” ** On the question of raising the necessary 
funds, the advantages of the state over the private corpora- 
tion seemed clear to the commissioners: “Few of our fellow 
citizens have more money than they want, and of the many 
who want, few find ready facility in obtaining it. But the 
public can readily, at a fair rate of interest, command any 
reasonable sum.” *’ Finally, on the matter of management, 
the commissioners placed their confidence in public rather 
than in private enterprise: “ ... large expenditures can be 
made more economically under public authority than by the 
care and vigilance of any company.” ** 

The field of internal improvements was not regarded as 
the unique preserve of private enterprise in 1810. The 
Cumberland Road undertaken as a federal project, Jeffer- 
son’s recommendation that the treasury’s surplus be used to 
finance internal improvements, and Gallatin’s Report on 
Roads and Canals suggested a trend towards increasing 
participation of the government in this phase of national 
economic planning and development.** Therefore, when the 
state committed itself to a policy of building a canal between 
ithe Hudson River and the Great Lakes, its purposes seemed 
to parallel those of the national government since it was 
expected that a canal would “encourage agriculture, promote 
commerce and manufactures, facilitate a free and generous 
intercourse between different parts of the United States, and 
tend to the aggrandizement and prosperity of the country, 
and strengthen the Union.” ® 

With the influence of the canal likely to be felt. far beyond 
the borders of New York State, it seemed reasonable to 
expect that the national government would be willing to 
grant its assistance and aid to the state. Sent by the legis- 
lature to present its plans to Congress and the Administra- 
tion, DeWitt Clinton and Gouverneur Morris soon discov- 
ered that jealousy among the states, the possibility of war, 
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and constitutional objections, complicated by the immediate 
question of rechartering the national bank, had combined 
to stay the hand of federal aid.*t Thrown back on its own 
resources, the state had no choice but to build the canal 
itself.® 

Before the war, the legislature took preliminary steps 
directed towards the eventual purchase of the company’s 
property. In 1817 the Commissioners of the Erie Canal 
were vested with the requisite powers for this purpose, 
although it was not until 1820 that the company’s properties 
were finally appraised, the appraisal approved by the State 
Supreme Court, and the transaction completed.** Total 
“damages” sustained by the company were estimated at 
$151,820.80; individual stockholders whose holdings totaled 
$140,000 received $91,616, while the state, which held 
$92,000 worth of stock received $60,204.80. Five years later 
the state succeeded where the company had failed: it linked 
the Hudson River with the Great Lakes, a feat of momentous 
consequence in its own history as well as in that of the 
nation. 
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BOOKS IN THE WILDERNESS 
(Part II) 


MADELEINE B. STERN 


SOME 19th-CENTURY UPSTATE PUBLISHERS 


JAMES BOGERT OF GENEVA * 


In 1806, before James Derby had been born, when Ebe- 
nezer Mack was carrying his father’s newspaper on horseback 
through the trails and highways near Ithaca, and William 
Williams was serving his apprenticeship in Utica, when 
Flihu Phinney was supplying Cooperstown with general 
“intelligence” in his little blue newspaper, a printer arrived 
in yet another village to establish a newspaper and publish 
books that would extend the development of New York 
State still farther west. In that year, Geneva was a post town 
of three hundred twenty-five people and seventy-five houses, 
on the margin of Seneca Lake, and James Bogert was a 
twenty-year-old member of the craft of printing. 

Born in 1786, he had served his apprenticeship with the 
firm of Thomas and James Swords of New York, where, for 
forty dollars a year, and board that included rancid butter, 
mouldy bread, and spoiled meat, he had learned the art of 
printing. When young James was forced to shake the snow 
from his bed on arising and retiring, it soon became appar- 
ent that many hogs were better fed and housed, and his 
articles were cancelled. After a short period as journeyman 
for Daniel Longworth of New York, Bogert arrived in 
Geneva, where he doubtless hoped for better food if not for 
the spirit at least for the body. There, in November, 1806, 
he established the weekly Expositor, the second newspaper 
of the village, which, with its name changed to The Geneva 
Gazette, was to continue under his control for twenty-seven 
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years and was to prove that the proprietor was in all respects 
a worthy member of the craft. 

Like most early 19th-century upstate printers, Bogert, as 
the years passed, branched out into allied phases of his trade. 
At his establishment opposite the hotel on Main Street, 
Genevans found a lively store, where they could select from 
an extensive assortment of ciphering books and quills, 
marbled paper and inkpowder, elegant albums and ever- 
pointed pencil cases, printing ink and justices’ blanks. There, 
too, were displayed a variety of flutes and fifes, violins and 
clarinets, strings and reeds for the amateur musicians of the 
village, while those with a taste for gambling could buy their 
tickets for the Literature Lottery at the Geneva Bookstore, 
and those suffering from poor vision could choose from a 
supply of plain and colored spectacles. There, bookbinders 
could purchase a quantity of sheep and lambskins, and candi- 
dates for Mr. Lindsley’s course of lessons in penmanship 
could leave their names at Bogert’s bookstore. 

With so many diverse attractions to patrons, there were 
few who would have left the Main Street emporium without 
a glance at Mr. Bogert’s books. There were volumes to whet 
a variety of tastes, from novels and romances to psalms and 
hymns. from books on travels and voyages iv books on medi- 
cine and science. For the village pastor, a copy of Arguments 
jor the Immortality of the Soul waited on Bogert’s shelves, 
and for the village doctor there was Burns’ Obstetrical Works 
or North on the Spotted Fever. For the teacher, Ostrander’s 
Arithmetic and Kirkham’s Grammar offered their charms, 
while the merchant could pick up a copy of the American 
Magazine and Review as his wife reached tor Charlotte 
Temple and his daughter for Scottish Chiefs. All of Bogert’s 
hbooks—chapbooks and primers, pamphlets and toybooks— 
were Offered “at prices that cannot fail of being satisfactory,” 
and when his fall and winter stock was received, the villagers 
must have congregated at the Geneva Bookstore with con- 
siderable alacrity. 

One young villager was so enthralled by Bogert’s book- 
store that he made it his “daily resort, in all leisure hours.” ?* 
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As a boy, George Washington Doane, who later became 
Bishop of New Jersey, lived with his family in the dwelling 
part of the building in which Bogert’s business was con- 
ducted, and found ‘‘a welcome place, in that storehouse of 
information.” Frequently, Bogert would leave young George 
in charge, and if his presence were required at home, he was 
usually “sought and found in the store.” Doane never forgot 
the riches of the Geneva Bookstore or the kindness of its 
proprietor, and in recalling them, wrote, “These were the 
days of few, but those good books: and never shall I forget, 
never can I repay, the debt I owe to James Bogert, then .. . 
the chief bookseller in the West, for the kindness with which 
he gave me access to his more than treasures.” °°» 

As at Mack’s establishment in Ithaca, printing and book- 
binding were pursued by Bogert, in their various branches, 
and cash was paid for clean cotton and linen rags. Like all 
his colleagues in upstate New York, the Geneva printer 
issued his Western Almanac, where, as in his newspaper, he 
could advertise the wares that he offered to his customers, and 
he, too, proceeded to supplement those publications with 
books and pamphlets of keen interest in the development 
of his part of the State. As Derby was to publish books that 
would appeal to members of the Auburn Theological Sem- 
inary, Bogert directed a few of his publications to the needs 
of Geneva College, now Hobart College, but, whereas Derby 
was to try to attract general readers throughout the country, 
Bogert, for the most part, confined his imprints to works 
that would serve the local citizenry and improve their wel- 
fare. 

The Geneva Light Infantry naturally turned to him for 
the publication of its Constitution in 1812, for Bogert was 
not only a printer, but a captain and later a colonel. For 
the Geneva College, the Genesee Missionary Society, or the 
Domestic Horticultural Society of Western New York, he 
was a likely publisher, but of all his imprints the most 
significant were those that pertained to the Erie Canal. 
Bogert was, throughout his life, aware of the advantages of 
Geneva’s location on Seneca Lake. As early as 1821, he 
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pressed those advantages by publishing A Vindication of the 
Claim of Elkanah Watson, .. . to the merit of projecting the 
Lake Canal Policy, and he continued to advocate the great 
scheme by issuing the Report of a Committee appointed for 
the purpose of ascertaining the most eligible route for a canal 
from the Seneca Lake to the Erie Canal. He was indeed the 
most appropriate printer for the broadside of 1825 that 
announced the Grand Celebration on the completion of the 
Canal. Throughout his life, Bogert demonstrated his aware- 
ness of the needs of a community that happened to be sit- 
uated on Seneca Lake, and proceeded to publish books in 
accordance with those needs. After he had served the local 
public through his imprints, he continued to serve it as col- 
lector of canal tolls at Geneva. 

Bogert’s deep interest in Geneva’s past and future is indi- 
cated also by a collection of newspapers, broadsides, books, 
and manuscripts now deposited in the New York State 
Library and known as the Bogert Journalistic Collection. 
Assembled by the publisher during his long career, this 
material contains, in addition to many unique western New 
York political posters and carriers’ addresses, the manu- 
script of Elkanah Watson’s Observations respecting the prac- 
ticability of opening a western navigation as far as the Seneca 
Lake. The geographical position of Geneva influenced 
bogert’s collecting and publishing interests, and when, by 
the time of his death in 1862, Geneva was a flourishing 
town at the foot of Seneca Lake, the seat of a Water Cure 
and Hygienic Institute, as well as of Hobart Free College, 
no little credit for its expansion was due to Colonel James 
Logert, who had kept his weather eye on the Lake that 
bordered its shores while he wielded the composing stick in 
his hand. 


EVERARD PECK OF ROCHESTER ”’ 


There was one upstate celebrity who could have written 
an authoritative account of the printing activities that were 
pursued in western New York during the early 19th century. 
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Thurlow Weed worked for William Williams of Utica and 
went to the front with him during the War of 1812. He 
served in the office of the Phinneys at Cooperstown, and 
doubtless was well acquainted with the craftsmanship of 
Ebenezer Mack and James Bogert. There was still another 
upstate printer whose biography Thurlow Weed could have 
sketched from first-hand knowledge. 

In 1822, when Rochester was a bustling little village where 
the woodman’s axe was hewing down the forest to make 
room for streets, this tall, well-built young man, in search of 
employment, stopped before the printing establishment of 
Everard Peck and asked for a position as journeyman. Since 
the interview proved to be a turning point in his career, 
Weed left a record of it. 


Mr. Peck replied, that though a bookseller, and pre- 
pared to print books as well as his newspaper, he had 
nothing then in press, and no work, consequently, for 
a journeyman .... 

On the following morning Mr. Peck informed me 
that he had concluded to put a small work to press, 
which would, he said, give me employment for a 
couple of months. On expressing the gratification I 
felt, I added that as I had been accustomed . . . to 
select copy and prepare matter for a weekly news- 
paper, I would, after my day’s work was over, if he 
would permit it, very cheerfully take that labor off his 
hands. We then conversed for some time in relation 
to the tone, spirit, and general character of a news- 
paper adapted to the condition of the village and 
county, and the tastes of the people.?® 


For $400 a year, Thurlow Weed was engaged to work as 
journeyman in the office and to assist in editing the Rochester 
Telegraph—a position that was to start him on his extra- 
ordinary career. 


The man with whom Thurlow Weed conversed on that 
memorable day was Everard Peck, a_thirty-one-year-old 
printer who well remembered his own struggles to embark 
upon his career in the frontier village of Rochester six years 
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before. A native of Berlin, Connecticut, he had, after learn- 
ing the book-binding trade at Hartford under Silas Andrus, 
the brother of Ebenezer Mack’s partner, worked as journey- 
man in Albany, but in 1816 he had moved to Rochester 
before the village had been incorporated, when it was little 
more than a place at Genesee Falls, favorable for mills but 
surrounded by wilderness and numbering only a few hun- 
dred inhabitants. With the implements of his trade and a 
small stock of books on commission, Everard Peck had seen 
“through the discomforts and rudeness of the settlement, 
indications which promised a prosperous future,” ** and, 
opening his slender stock of books and tools, had set up the 
double business of bookselling and binding. 

The business so founded was to grow by leaps and bounds 
until it comprehended a newspaper and printing establish- 
ment, a paper mill, and a publishing concern that kept pace 
with the extraordinary expansion of Rochester itself. Only 
two years after his arrival in the place at Genesee Falls, 
Fverard Peck could advertise that he had for sale hundreds 
of books—books moral and religious, medical and juvenile, 
schoolbooks and poetry—books to match the tastes of the 
enterprising millers and merchants who were already begin- 
ning to convert the settlement into one of the great cities 
of the State. Those books, from the Communicant’s Com- 
panion to the Seraphic Shepherd, from Rob Roy to the Fudge 
Family in Paris, from the Dyer’s Assistant to a Dream Dic- 
tronary, were offered at large discounts to merchants and 
library companies. In addition, through his arrangements 
with booksellers in Albany and New York, Peck could supply 
any requests for books not on hand, in a few weeks, and at 
his bookstore on Carroll Street orders could be left for works 
published by subscription. 

There, too, this Connecticut Yankee put in a supply of 
garden seed and elegant paper hangings, along with writing 
and wrapping paper, wafers and quills, gold leaf and mathe- 
inatical instruments. On Carroll Street, the merchants and 
furmers and mechanics who were flocking to the village 
would find pocket match lights and pounce boxes, spy 
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glasses and Chinese puzzles, “a Philosophical amusement” 
for their leisure moments. For them also, at the printing 
office over the Carroll Street bookstore, the type was inked 
by deer-skin balls and at the press was “expeditiously exe- 
cuted” printing of every description. 

On July 7, 1818, Everard Peck could advertise his wares in 
his Rochester Telegraph, the first number of which appeared 
on that day with the announcement: 

“It shall be our fixed aim to conciliate and harmonize. 

. .. no pains shall be spared in the mechanical execution 
' of the paper.” *° It was that weekly for which one hardy sub- 
scriber was to pay in advance by chopping wood for the 
proprietor, and it was in its office that Thurlow Weed was 
to stagger “into the shop under bales of paper, pulling with 
bare, ink-spattered arms at the hand press set on a rickety 
table, the press from which ran the scanty sheets of the 
weekly Rochester Telegraph.” ** 

From its press room were issued other publications, too— 
works that include such bibliographical rarities as the first 
book printed in Rochester and the first directory of the 
village. The first publication that bears the name of E. Peck 
& Company displays also in its imprint the name of Silas 
Andrus of Hartford, but this Circumstantial Narrative of 
the Campaign in Russia, dated 1816, was not published in 
Rochester. Neither was A Journal, ... of the Loss of the Brig 
Commerce of 1818, though it was the first book bearing only 
a Rochester imprini. The first book actually printed in 
Rochester did not appear until 1819, when The Whole Duty 
of Woman ... To Which Is Added, Edwin And Angelina A 
Tale was published in type faces that are the same fonts as 
those used in the Telegraph. Until its discovery, another 
work, published the next year by Peck, was considered 
Rochester’s first book, but though that distinction can no 
longer be claimed for it, The Life and Adventures of James 
R. Durand doubtless thrilled the villagers with the tale of a 
man impressed on board the British fleet and held in detest- 
able bondage for more than seven years. 

There was pleasure for the Geneseeans, too, in a series of 
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almanacs started by Peck with astronomical calculations by 
Oliver Loud, a tavern keeper on the road not far from 
Rochester. Today those almanacs are treasured because of 
their unique woodcuts depicting the characteristic rural 
life of each month on the farm. But when they were orig- 
inally circulated, readers probably enjoyed more the “Advice 
to all Ladies” to “be like an echo, to speak when spoken to; 
but .. . not be like an echo, always to have the last word.” * 
In the Western Almanac that Peck had founded, they could 
later on chuckle over a candid announcement that doubtless 
held as well for the period when Peck was its publisher: 


Some persons are so foolish that they consult the 
Almanack to learn what is to be the state of the 
weather. They do not know that all the information 
which Almanacks contain on this subject, is inserted 
at random, and as often as otherwise by the printer’s 
boy, who makes it hot or cold, wet or dry, whenever 
and wherever best suits his fancy.** 


The interest of these almanacs with their unusual wood- 
cuts, and of the first book printed in Rochester, is equalled 
only by the village’s first directory of 1827. A gazetteer and 
local history too, it was printed by Peck and published by 
Elisha Ely after the remarkable progress in the village in a 
period of ten years had caused such inquiries at home and 
abroad as to create a demand for the undertaking. A copy, 
sent to De Witt Clinton, brought the enthusiastic reply: 


When I saw your place in 1810, without a house, 
who would have thought that in 1826 it would be the 
source of such a work? This is the most striking illus- 
tration that can be furnished of the extraordinary 
progress of your region in the career of prosperity.*4 


Indeed, so rapidly did the population grow and shift about 
that Peck’s Rochester in 1827 appeared without a directory 
of residents. 

Other books flowed from Peck’s press as the years passed— 
Rochester sermons, the By-laws of Fire Company, No. 1, 
an Address to the ... Rochester Athenaeum, the Minutes of 
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the Genesee Baptist Association, along with books of wider 
appeal, such as The Fashionable Letter Writer and Charles 
Yale’s Outlines of General History,—but none are of greater 
interest today than those early publications that testify to a 
printer’s pioneer work in a frontier village. 

In addition to his publishing and bookselling activities, 
Everard Peck, like Ebenezer Mack, operated a prosperous 
paper mill on the east side of the river, between the aque- 
duct and market bridge. It supplied the wants of the rapidly 
growing village until, in December, 1827, a fire that prob- 
ably started in the bleaching room consumed it. At that time 
its size was such that there were about six hundred reams 
of paper and a large quantity of rags in the building, and 
the estimated loss was about five or six thousand dollars, of 
which one half was covered by insurance. 

Ironically enough, Peck had journeyed that same year to 
New York and Philadelphia in search of the best model fire 
engine for his village. This was only one of the numerous 
public services he rendered to Rochester, for, like William 
Williams, he spared “‘no exertions to promote the welfare 
and happiness of the community.” *° Everard Peck was one 
of the first village trustees, and a member of the stock com- 
pany organized to construct a railroad connecting the head 
of ship navigation on the Genesee with the Erie Canal in 
Rochester. At his fine home on the corner of Spring and 
Fitzhugh Streets, the Rochester Female Charitable Society 
was formed, and there, too, conferences were held regard- 
ing the founding of the University of Rochester. 

In 1825, Weed had assumed full control of the Telegra)/, 
and until 1831, Peck gave his exclusive attention to the 
book business as well as to the public institutions of Roches- 
ter. After a period of ill health, he then proceeded to embark 
upon a new and successful career in banking, and when he 
died, in 1854, one of his former clerks could write of him: 
“He was literally one of the ‘City Fathers,’ .. . 

... One among ten thousand.” ** Another, named Thurlow 
Weed, wrote of him, too, recalling the “early benefactor” *” 
who had more than thirty years before given him employ- 
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ment, and at the close of his first year added $100 to the 
salary agreed upon. Everard Peck, quiet in manner, equable 
in temperament, had left his mark not only upon Thurlow 
Weed, but upon a city whose busy, thronging population 
and well-paved streets bore evidence not merely of the 
passing of time, but of the life work of yet another upstate 
printer. 


THE SALISBURYS OF BUFFALO * 


The memorable scene that took place between Thurlow 
Weed and Everard Peck was preceded by an interview that 
closely paralleled it, though it occurred in a village still 
farther to the west. Shortly before Peck had moved to Roches- 
ter, a man with two shillings in his pocket might have been 
seen walking along the Main Street of Buffalo, a settlement 
in the westernmost reaches of the State on the shores of 
Lake Erie. He stopped before a signboard that read ‘Print- 
ing Office,” and after placing a cigar in his mouth, boldly 
walked in. Like Thurlow Weed, Eber D. Howe had come 
to seek employment, and he, too, was engaged by the proprie- 
tors. 

That signboard marked not only a printing office, but a 
small bookstore on the ground floor. At the time it had been 
established, in 1811, it was the only bookstore in the State 
west of Canandaigua, for its proprietors, Hezekiah A. and 
Smith H. Salisbury, had brought their printing equipment 
and small stock of books and stationery to Buffalo when other 
pioneers were bringing their axes and rifles to the rising 
young hamlet of five hundred. 

The Salisbury brothers had pushed westward from Canan- 
daigua,*? where they had learned the craft of practical print- 
ing under James D. Bemis, the great entrepreneur who set 
them up in business as proprietors of the Buffalo Gazette, 
the first paper in Erie County. Though the early numbers 
of the paper were largely indebted to their stationery busi- 
ness for advertising patronage, the Gazette weathered the 
storms of the day, and it was the amusing articles in that 
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rough little sheet printed on coarse paper that clipped the 
final superfluous “e” from the spelling of Buffalo. It was 
not long before the newspaper, which required two days 
to be printed on the hand press the young craftsmen had 
brought with them, achieved a circulation of one thousand 
copies. With the War of 1812, the brothers, anticipating an 
attack by the British, had to move their Gazette establish- 
ment to Harris’ Tavern, at Harris Hill, near Williamsville, 
where a friend, Stephen K. Grosvenor, was wont to throw 
off his broadcloth coat and help mail the papers on publica- 
tion days in order to secure the company of a Salisbury for 
the evening whist party. There, while the British were 
applying the torch to the little settlement of Buffalo, the 
Gazette safely surveyed and reported the scene from the 
heights of Harris Hill. It continued to report the scene after 
1815, when the brothers returned to Buffalo, advertising 
also the legal, medical, religious, historical, and philosophical 
books offered for sale at the Salisbury bookstore. 

On its press—one made after the old pattern used in the 
days of Franklin—were struck off the handbills and blanks, 
cards and labels required by the community. But, like 
Everard Peck’s press in Rochester, the Salisbury press made 
its claim to fame not by its ephemeral job printing, but by 
the rare Buffalo items that issued from it. The names of the 
brothers appear on the first recorded Buffalo imprint, a 
work entitled The French Convest; being a true relation of 
the happy conversion of a Noble French Lady, From the 
Errors . . . of Popery. Another work, however, also dated 
1812, vies with The French Convert in bibliographical 
importance and far outranks it in historical significance. 
In July, 1812, Erastus Granger, the Indian Agent, and Red 
Jacket, Chief of the Seneca Nation, spoke at the village of 
Buffalo concerning the part the Six Nations would take in 
the war with Britain. Their Public Speeches were long con- 
sidered to constitute Buffalo’s first book, and still are of 
notable bibliographical rarity, a work “printed and sold by 
S. H. and H. A. Salisbury,” and, interestingly enough, ‘‘sold 
also at the Canandaigua and Geneva Bookstores.” 
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Between 1812 and 1818, few imprints rolled from the 
Salisbury press, for the destruction and then the rebuilding 
of Buffalo took precedence over literature. In 1818, however, 
Hezekiah Salisbury again produced an interesting item, 
Hymns, in the Seneca Language, and in 1825, having printed 
Buffalo’s first almanac, an Astronomical Calendar published 
by Oliver Spofford, he topped these rarities by printing S. 
Ball’s Buffalo in 1825, the first history of the village. Later 
on, the imprint of Salisbury and Clapp appeared on a 
Pictorial Guide to the Falls of Niagara which is of great 
regional interest, though it was issued eight years later than 
the first guide to Niagara Falls. The distinction of publish- 
ing Ingraham’s Manual of 1834, a book whose paper was 
manufactured at the Falls so that “the waters of the Niagara 

. . are intimately blended with its every fibre,” *° goes not 
to a Salisbury but to Charles Faxon of Buffalo. 

In 1825, when Hezekiah Salisbury was printing Buffalo's 
first history, his brother Smith, the more talented but also 
the more unsteady of the two, purchased the Black Rock 
Gazette, in whose office his son Guy took up the composing 
stick and learned to be a practical printer. By 1830, Smith 
H. Salisbury had moved to Rochester, where he died, poorly 
circumstanced, two years later. His son Guy later became 
editor of the Buffalo Daily Commercial Advertiser, of which 
Hezekiah was a proprietor. Hezekiah, who never pretended 
to brilliance, persevered and prospered, a frugal, honest, 
upright man, printer to the city and commissioner of deeds, 
ending his days in Buffalo in 1856. By that time, Buffalo 
was the second commercial city of the State and the largest 
and most important on the Great Lakes. He could remember 
when he had pushed westward to the little hamlet on Lake 
Erie; he could remember its destruction and rebuilding, and 
the days when two brothers had broken ground in establish- 
ing a press in Erie County, days whose history Guy H. 
Salisbury was later to record. He could take pride, too, in 
the part he had played in printing the books that declared 
to the world that Buffalo was taking her place among the 
cities of the land. 
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In 1847, a Printers’ Festival was held at Rochester to cele- 
_ brate the one hundred forty-first anniversary of the birth of 
Franklin. At the Blossom House, printers from all parts of 
the State gathered, and when they entered they saw, near 
the head of the center table, a model of the old Ramage 
Press, for the equipment they had once used had become 
historic in the annals of printing. They met to exchange 
reminiscences of the days when a few rude dwellings had 
formed scattered oases in the wilderness of western New 
York, and they gave voice to their amazement at the com- 
plete change that had come over the face of the country, 
converting wilderness into cities. “This,” they concluded, 
“is the result of civilization, coupled with industry, intelli- 
gence, and indomitable perseverance.” * 

It was the result of a civilization that came bearing in its 
arms books as well as axes, printing presses as well as rifles. 
Westward across the State they came, those pioneers who 
smelled of printer’s ink, bringing with them the first rude 
tools for producing more books, and in their wake came the 
cylinder press and the stereotype press and the power press, 
came the people to read their books and buy their wares. 
Across the State they came, William Williams, Derby and 

eck, Ebenezer Mack and James Bogert, the Phinneys and 
the Salisburys, publishing the newspapers and almanacs, the 
books and pamphlets that guided the taste of the people at 
the same time that they recorded it, that bade the settlers 
pause and ponder the history they were living. 

They, too, made history, through the books that bore their 
imprints as well as through their work as village trustees and 
committeemen. They built the schools and laid the railroad 
tracks and planned the canal, though their tool was neither 
brick, nor steel, nor stone, but the composing stick. There 
were others, too, who came, some preceding, some following, 
building on the foundations until the wilderness had literally 
“blossomed like the rose.” In the story of the development 
of upstate New York, the printer takes his proud place with 
the woodsman and the planter, for he, too, cleared ground 
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and planted seed, and, what is more, he published to the 
world the history he had helped to make. 
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40 “Contributions Towards A Bibliography of The Niagara Region,” Pub- 
lications of the Buffalo Historical Society VI (1903), Appendix, 572. [Hora- 
tio Adams Parsons], A Guide to Travelers Visiting the Falls of Niagara 
(Buffalo: Charles Faxon, [1834]) disputes priority with Ingraham’s Man- 
ual. See Douglas C. McMurtrie, The First Guides to Niagara Falls (Chi- 
cago, 1934), 6. 

41 Follett, History of the Press of Western New-York; ... Together with 
ihe Proceedings of the Printers’ Festival, Held ...in... Rochester, on... 
Jan. 18, 1847 (Rochester, 1847), 43. 
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The Atlantic Civilization: 18th Century Origins. By MICHAEL 
Kraus. (Cornell University Press for the American Histori- 
cal Association, Ithaca, N. Y., 1949. Pp. 334. $3.75) 


In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries a dynamic Europe 
extended its dominion beyond the Atlantic and over a New 
World. In the wake of explorers and conquerors came settlers, 
and with them the seeds of European culture were planted in 
American soil. Here Old World institutions, modes of living, 
and patterns of thought took root and grew. But in the new en- 
vironment these became more than mere reproductions of Euro- 
pean forms. In the English colonies particularly, elements of a 
new culture were becoming apparent by the eighteenth century. 
And the American Revolution was in a sense the political ful- 
fillment of the cultural differences that had grown up between 
the American colonies and their mother civilization. 

It is these two themes of cultural unity and diversity that are 
developed in Professor Kraus’ very valuable study. With a wealth 
of detail based on an amazing variety of American and Euro- 
pean source materials, his book analyzes the cultural relations 
between the English mainland colonies and Europe in the 
eighteenth century, and particularly the cultural relations with 
England. Ten rich chapters enlarge our comprehension of the 
nature of the eighteenth century Atlantic cultural community, 
the inhabitants of which, the author reminds us, were in much 
closer contact physically and intellectually than we had previ- 
ously imagined. Travellers and settlers, students and missionaries, 
books and ideas moved easily across the ocean. Quite naturally, 
the traffic was almost entirely westward at first; basic institutions 
and thought patterns came from Europe. But even in the eigh- 
teenth century the current was already flowing heavily in the 
other direction. 

Indeed, one of Professor Kraus’ most important contributions 
is his decisive elaboration of the character of the American 
impact on Europe. New World influences helped to alter Old 
World social classes, fed the stream of humanitarian and religi- 
ous reform, widened the horizon of poets, artists, and thinkers, 
created new areas of critical investigation in the political and 
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social fields, contributed to the development of the natural 
sciences, and perhaps most important of all, in the American 
Revolution and the writing of the Constitution, provided Euro- 
pean liberals with a prime example of a progressive political 
achievement. In this connection it is significant to quote John 
Adams’ comment on the Revolution, “Its effects and conse- 
quences have already been awful over a great part of the Globe; 
and when and where are they to cease?” And Washington's 
prediction that “Some day, taking its pattern from the United 
States, there will be founded the United States of Europe,” is 
still the hopeful objective of forward looking Europeans. 

This book is an example of mature American scholarship. In 
an extremely difficult field that others have only lightly skimmed 
over, Professor Kraus has dug deep. His research is profound, 
and his insights and generalizations sound. Excessive national- 
istic pride, which has tended to lead other students astray in 
their comparative studies of American-European culture, does 
not distort this book’s method or conclusions. One hopes that 
the greater Atlantic cultural community of the nineteenth cen- 
tury will receive equally competent treatment at the hands of 
the historian. 


City College, New York OscaR ZEICHNER 


Backwoods Utopias: The Sectarian and Owenite Phases of Com- 
munitarian Socialism in America: 1663-1829. By ARTHUR 
EUGENE Bestor, Jk. (American Historical Association, Phila- 
delphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1950. Pp. xi. 288. 
$3.50) 


This Beveridge fellowship monograph examines American 
“communitarianism” with a thoroughness beyond the ambitions 
of the movement’s early historians, John Noyes, Charles Nord- 
hoff, and William Hinds, and evaluates it in terms of perspec- 
tives far beyond their reach. It traces the community idea back 
to the sense of exclusive kinship among regenerate souls in a 
church fellowship, and to the social radicalism of the left-wing 
groups of the Reformation. When English and German sectar- 
ians migrated to the New World, they translated theory into 
practice to meet frontier conditions. The Shakers, the Rappites 
and others founded thirty-four colonies before 1825, creating the 
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communitarian tradition and demonstrating its economic prac. 
ticability. In England, Enlightenment rationalism choked off the 
religious roots for Utopian socialism, so Robert Owen's ideas 
developed independently. But the enthusiastic reception of 
Owen and his scheme in this country owed much to the con- 
geniality of his proposals with the established religious tradition. 

Owen’s own complex intellectual history and New Har- 
mony’s dramatically chaotic rise and fall are the main features 
of the book. Both stories are told in careful detail, with discrim- 
inating judgment and considerable narrative skill. Bestor finds 
many causes in Owen’s character and that of the entire New 
Harmony group, any one of which would be sufficient to explain 
the project’s failure; but he concludes that aside from economic 
problems, the community did briefly attain certain Utopian 
social satisfactions. Imitations of New Harmony, two of them 
in New York State at Haverstraw and Coxsackie, had such brief 
careers and left such scanty evidence that they can receive only 
summary treatment to measure the size and the collapse of the 
Owenite epidemic. But the religious communities continued, 
preserving the tradition for its resurrection during the forties. 
This later phase, in which New Yorkers participated more 
largely, will become Bestor’s second volume. The two together 
ought to provide a very nearly definitive history of American 
Utopian socialism. 

A careful account of the early communities is a large accom- 
plishment. An even greater gain over prior histories owes to 
the author’s keen awareness and dexterous handling of the many 
ideological strands which came to be woven into this move- 
ment. Most of the liberal reformers of the twenties gained 
from or contributed to New Harmony. Fanny Wright, William 
Maclure and his “boatload of knowledge,” Abner Kneeland, 
Robert Dale Owen, and Josiah Warren, for instance, so crossed 
communitarianism with other interests that Owenism must be 
reckoned with in the scientific history, the religious controversy, 
the progressive educational theory, the abolition crusade, and 
the workingmen’s agitations of the period. In these inciden- 
tal ways communitarians stamped their times, regardless of the 
outcome of their village experiments. 

It was more than coincidence, however, that tied them so 
firmly into current reforms. The communitarian idea itself so 
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neatly reflected the prevalent democratic principles, religious 
attitudes, and romantic mood, that it could be considered a sym- 
bol for the American mind of the time. The communitarian idea 
itself passed with the industrial era. But after the reality of 
such a vigorous movement is gone, the spirit of it may linger on. 
We have done little as yet to understand this period in such a 
way that its values can adequately persevere in the present 
and future. Bestor’s greatest achievement, in my opinion, is his 
thoughtful identification and description of the communi- 
tarian concept in its structural integration with religion, educa- 
tion, social reform and democracy. 

Radical because it worked for immediate and total change, it 
challenged the conservatism of its day, while inspiring other cru- 
sades devoted to gradual methods. Broadly social in outlook, it 
attacked the environment instead of the soul, and consequently 
undermined excessive individualism, even while it reflected 
many traits of that predominant attitude. Yet it looked to wholly 
voluntary action and operated in entirely experimental fashion, 
assuming man’s ability by “deliberate inventiveness and rea- 
soned choice” to create social progress. Thus it conformed to 
essential democracy and firmly denied the compulsory revolu- 
tion, the class struggle, and the philosophical determinism of 
Marxian socialism. This kind of analytical comprehension of 
ideas in a by-gone age is a vital and timely addition to our 
knowledge of democratic values. 

One of the great merits of a thoughtful book is the question- 
ing it provokes. Why does Puritan and Yankee community- 
mindedness find no mention as a reinforcement of communitar- 
ianism? May not the American Enlightenment, like the Euro- 
pean, have contributed largely to the early movement? Is “Back- 
woods Utopias” an entirely appr priate title in view of the pre- 
dominant participation of eastern city folk? There is no question 
that this is an extraordinarily able volume. 


West Virginia University WHITNEY R. Cross 


West Point: a History of the United States Military Academy. 
By SipnEY ForMAN. (Columbia University Press, New York, 
1950. Pp. vii, 255. $3.75) 


Sidney Forman has written a readable and informing book. 
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One has, in the past, turned almost automatically to Edward 
C. Boynton’s History of West Point published in 1863, but this 
new volume covers not only events leading to the foundation of 
the Academy but brings it through World War II. Mr. Forman, 
Archivist and Librarian at West Point, is well equipped to tell 
this story. He senses the importance of Americans knowing how 
the Academy functions and for what it stands. 

The book begins with a bit of Revolutionary history, stressing 
the need for fortifications in the Hudson Highiands and “The 
West Point” gradually emerges as the key for the defenses of 
Hudson’s River. We see the simple, inadequate beginnings of 
the United States Military Academy in 1801 and the gradual 
development through trial and error into the present institu- 
tion. 

We are impressed throughout by the sincerity and high stand- 
ards which have always been the moving spirit of West Point. 
Sylvanus Thayer’s sixteen years as Superintendent set the stand- 
ards which still inspire a West Pointer. “His object was to make 
them gentlemen and soldiers and he illustrated in his own per- 
son the object he sought to accomplish.” Under the leadership 
of the first Superintendent, Colonel Jonathan Williams, the 
United States Military Philosophical Society was organized to 
enlarge the cadet’s outlook by including “the study of the best 
European and American scientific thinking and genius.” This 
idea was expanded by Thayer who, on his own request, was or- 
dered by President Madison to go abroad for a year and study in 
France’s Ecole Polytechnique. In spite of adverse criticism by 
many who found fault with almost every course and policy of 
the Academy, the Mexican War and the Civil War demonstrated 
the advances made in training officers. 

The book is admirably arranged. Footnotes for the student, 
a list of Superintendents and Commandan;s and a number of 
interesting photographs, both old and new, contribute to the 
usefulness of the work. The reader may peruse the subjects 
studied during the four year course and the story of the rise 
of athletics,—with a big A. Abner Doubleday, “inventor” of 
baseball was graduated in 1842 and the baseball field on The 
Plain is named in his honour. Football fans will be thrilled to 
read the story of West Point’s first team and its Captain, Dennis 
Mahan Michie. We may peek at “Old Grid’s’—we can sing 
“Benny Havens, Oh” and from Cullum Hall we may watch the 
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lovely Hudson flow by. An enlightening chapter is “Cadet Life 
from Cadet Letters” and the chapter “Turning the Century” 
paints an impressive picture. I quote a paragraph—‘“‘The growth 
of the nation and its role in world affairs had changed the Acad- 
emy from a school of science and technology of pre-Civil War 
days to the basic national school for the preparation of profes- 
sional Army officers. The transition was fully completed at the 
turn of the Century during Elihu Root’s service as Secretary of 
War—1899-1904.” 

The development of Cavalry as early as 1837, the teaching of 
modern languages, a closer association between West Point, the 
Naval Academy and the Coast Guard Academy, and the intro- 
duction of Pilot training are but a few of the subjects treated. 
It is a temptation to try to cover the entire book, but really to 
read it for oneself is best. Much of it is important and all of it 
is rewarding. 


New Windsor ANNE CAMAC NICOLL WIGHTMAN 


Young America, 1830-1840. By Ropert E. Riecer. (University 
of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma, 1949. Pp. xii, 436. 
$5.00) 


“Young America” is here used to describe the decade of the 
1830's, although it is not clear just how far this metaphor can be 
carried. America was immature in contrast with the America of 
today—socially, culturally and emotionally, perhaps even in a 
stage of adolescence. In fact, there is something like condescen- 
sion in the superior way in which we are amused by the absurdi- 
ties and aberrations of our forebears of that day. Not that other 
decades did not have such foibles—they did, and do. Yet we feel 
that really we have outgrown such things. Professor Riegel’s 
survey does indeed carry all of these implications; and it might 
be said, too, that the eighteen-thirties offer a variety of exhibits. 

To survey the American scene at a single decade has its limi- 
tations, but it can also be extremely valuable, as writers begin- 
ning with Henry Adams have demonstrated. The success of the 
effort depends largely upon the approach and the skill of the his- 
torian. 

In the present instance treatment is descriptive, rather than 
analytical. Unlike the work with which it invites comparison— 
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C. R. Fish’s Rise of the Common Man (History of American 
Life)—it does not endeavor to cover all phases of life except the 
political (which-it barely touches); it has little emphasis on 
economics and touches lightly on social problems; it has the 
twentieth century emphasis on psychological problems (e. g. 
phrenology), especially those involving sex. And of course it 
labors under the disadvantage that it is not a part (so far as we 
know) of a comprehensive survey of all American life through 
the course of American history. It confines itself to a description 
of the American people at one stage of their development. 

Having said these things, one can find only words of praise 
for this extremely fascinating work. It is entertaining, fresh, and 
significant in its use of materials. It is well organized and effec- 
tively presented, and unlike so much social history it is easy 
reading. One can visualize Americans at work and at play, in 
business and in the professions, traveling, and engaged in fol- 
lies, reforms, and cultural advancement. The chapter on “Doc- 
tors’ is especially well done; those on literature and art are 
creditable but probably attempt too much in too brief a space. 
And in such chapters one cannot be confined too exclusively by 
terminal dates. And yet there is the aggravating sense that the 
author had to “pull up short” in some instances where he caught 
himself crossing the deadline. Joe Smith and the Mormons are an 
unfinished story when you stop in the thirties at Nauvoo; and 
the abolition movement is but iialf-cocked when it stops with 
Birney getting 7,000 votes for president in 1840. We do get a 
paragraph on Dickens’ American tour of 1842. There is one 
glaring omission—failure to mention secret societies and the 
Anti-Masonic movement which was still in full sway in the thir- 
ties, with its influence on churches and social groups, as well as 
in politics. The problem of the writer was one of selectivity and 
emphasis, of choice bits and pertinent detail, and on such mat- 
ters anyone can quibble. Few errors have been noted. This is a 
book for the reference shelf as well as for recommended read- 
ing, for pleasure and profit. 


Division of Archives and History | MILTON W. HAMILTON 
Albany, New York 
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Brooklyn is America. By RALPH FosTeR WELD. (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1950. Pp. viii, 266. $3.50) 


We who followed the installments of Mr. Ralph Foster Weld’s 
story as it appeared in serial form in the Brooklyn Eagle, and 
noted that it would later be issued in book form, did so with 
some misgivings. Here was a writer venturing into what might 
prove to be a very controversial field, yet he did so courageously 
and handled his material in such skillful manner that he carried 
through to the end, emerging victoriously. He has placed be- 
tween the covers of a book a most fascinating account of a com- 
plex admixture of almost all the racial stocks in the world living 
together in the community of fabulous Brooklyn. 

In his unfolding of the story of the various races, Mr. Weld 
clearly indicates that from earliest days the welcome mat at the 
dvorway to Brooklyn was always in evidence. His colorful de- 
scription of life amongst the early Dutch settlers is blended into 
a wonderful picture. “Kings County Dutch were an orderly, in- 
dustrious practical people; they were the pioneers of that pleas- 
ant region. They had laid its foundations and they had built 
a stable, literate and soberly substantial civilization. They were 
content.” The substantial contribution of the early Yankees 
to the development of Brooklyn Village and the Heights is skill- 
fully covered. 

Mr. Weld’s treatment of the Irish group is divided into two 
chapters, the first beginning in the early 1800’s and continuing 
up to almost the beginning of the Civil War. “Because of intol- 
erable conditions in their old land . . . looking for an escape, 
and a chance . .. America called them, and as the decades wore 
on, thousands followed,—Irish thousands in search of liberty and 
a decent living.” Regarding the second chapter on Ireland's 
contribution, we may ponder the author’s expression—“Cer- 
tainly, few generalizations are applicable to Brooklyn's Irish 
people. One perhaps we may venture: An assertion that the Irish 
have mirrored Brooklyn’s vast complexity more perfectly than 
any other race.” In politics the Irish were preeminent. “It is 
easy to recall the deeds of big men. In fact, the Irish have fur- 
nishd so many outstanding figures that it is embarrassing to 
make a choice.” 

The chapter on “German Builders and Householders” calls 
attention to the unrest in their homeland which caused thou- 
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sands of German emigrants to escape to America. The great 
Brooklyn Bridge is a monument to one of their most illustrious 
sons. The author’s assertion cannot be denied—‘“The people of 
their migration fitted into Brooklyn’s political and social system 
readily enough. They were determined to be good citizens, more 
ready to be Americans.” 

“A Jewish community takes root.” The arrival of the first 
Jewish immigrants in 1654, and the progress they made is col- 
orfully told. The story of their great merchants is a truly Amer- 
ican narrative. The chapter on “The World’s Biggest Jewish 
Community” is filled with names of outstanding Jewish citizens 
whose names are household words in the Borough of Brooklyn. 
We thoroughly agree with the author that “nothing could be 
more bright with promise for Brooklyn than the robust democ- 
racy of the Jewish masses of the Borough.” 

The hundreds of thousands of persons of Italian extraction 
may well be proud of the part the men of their race have had 
in building the great Borough of Brooklyn. It is true the great 
Italian migration began in the 1870's, and continued in great 
numbers until the outbreak of the World War. Sons of these 
early settlers have scaled the heights in every profession, and are 
leaders in the business world. The author is correct in saying 
“it is evident that the Italians will play a tremendously import- 
ant role in Brooklyn’s future, not only because there are so 
many of them but because of their great energy and their quali- 
ties as a people.” 

The chapter of the story dealing with “Three Centuries of 
Colored Brooklyn” proves that “only the Dutch could claim a 
longer descent.” The Colonial records bear witness that in 1660 
Francisco the Negro was a pioneer in Brooklyn. 

The description of the Scandinavian races is rich and colorful. 
Large colonies of the Norwegian, Swedish, Danish and Finnish 
population are to be found in the sunset area of South Brook- 
lyn. No more loyal Americans can be found than the descend- 
ants of Lithuanian, Greek, French, Syrian and Polish immi- 
grants. The Spanish-speaking group includes the people of 
Puerto Rican birth and extraction. 

Proud as the Borough is of its great contribution in two 
World Wars, a most peaceful atmosphere exists amongst its cos- 
mopolitan population. This was most effectively stated by Mr. 
Weld as he penned “In Brooklyn the discouraged observer of 
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mankind may find some ground for hope. It is the civilized 
world in Microcosm; within its own limits it is a demonstration 
of world peace.” 

As proud as were the Dutch of old, the modern resident of 
Brooklyn is proud of his home, proud of his family, and, regard- 
less of his racial ancestry, his color, or his creed, proud to 
proclaim to the world, “I am a Brooklynite.” The explanation 
of all this can be found in Ralph Foster Weld’s fine book 
Brooklyn is America. 


Hall of Records, Brooklyn James A. KELLY 


ACUNY, The Associated Colleges of Upper New York. By AMy 
M. GILBERT. (Cornell University Press, Ithaca, New York, 
1950. Pp. xxvii, 523. $4.75) 


The story of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York is 
one of the most thrilling and exciting chapters in the entire his- 
tory of higher education in this country. Great service has been 
rendered by Amy M. Gilbert in recording it. Fortunately for 
posterity, there were few persons who played a prominent part 
in this dramatic story who were not available for interview or 
for extensive correspondence. This significant fact is recognized 
by the author in her preface where she points out that docu- 
ments were not numerous. This was due to the fact that the 
nature of the emergency necessitated that much business be car- 
ried on by conversations, telephone calls, and conferences. The 
author, in the opinion of this reviewer, has produced a remark- 
ably accurate record of what actually happened in the organi- 
zation, and operation of the Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York. 

It is well that this volume was written by a trained historian, 
one who has lived through the experiences concerning which 
she writes. As a result, the volume is objectively, impartially, 
and diplomatically written. The author has not indulged in 
too much personal interpretation, nor has she permitted herself 
to dwell upon the difficulties and obstacles that were everlast- 
ingly present as this great project moved forward. The positive 
approach makes the book tempting and compelling. 

Reviewers, on the other hand, particularly those who were 
privileged to live through a large part of the drama, might be 
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justified in indulging in a reasonable amount of sentimentality 
not enjoyed by the author. Summarizing the total procedure, 
including the multitudinous official actions required to develop 
and carry on this education experiment, it is readily seen that 
no other institution of higher learning has accomplished so much 
in such a short period of time. This enthusiastic statement is 
clearly documented by the volume itself. 

Part I, comprising the first nine chapters, is most accurately 
and interestingly written. There may be small details of pro- 
cedure and of personal relationships omitted, a conference here 
and a conference there left out, but on the whole the story is 
complete and historically true. 

The average person will be interested in Part One up through 
Chapter VII. He may not be particularly interested in the legal 
negotiations of the corporation which follow. It should be point- 
ed out, however, that one of the significant aspects of the book 
is the very fact that the author has done an amazingly accurate 
job in cataloging and interpreting the various legal negotiations 
and determinations. Legal difficulties always seem to get in the 
way of activities of this kind, but in the final analysis it is the 
law that gives stability and order to social accomplishments. All 
of this is clearly shown in the volume. 

One gets the impression that the author has not given as much 
attention to the members of the Board of Regents as is due them. 
This reviewer probably knows more clearly than anyone else 
how much time and thought was given by this distinguished 
Board. Another person who played a prominent role in the 
early stages of this development was the late President Jack Pot- 
ter of Hobart and William Smith Colleges. His untimely death 
was a real tragedy, and had he lived his name would have been 
more prominently displayed on the pages of this volume. 

The complicated story of New York City and its relationship 
to the Associated Colleges of Upper New York is well handled 
by the author. This was one of the most difficult aspects of the 
emergency problems in New York State; and there are those who 
will still contend that an emergency program should have been 
offered in that great metropolitan center. The author deals with 
these controversial matters with objectivity and appropriate re- 
straint. 

This reviewer has given attention to Part I of this volume 
primarily because he is probably more familiar with the mater- 
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ials contained therein than he is with Part II. To be sure, much 
of the experience in Part II is also familiar to him. Nevertheless, 
he is in a posititon to read the educational story of the Associated 
Colleges with the same freshness that others, who were not 
actually involved, read it. 

It should be said that there is danger in the reader dwelling 
too long upon the first part of the volume, for the educational 
story of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York is a story 
that may not be duplicated in American higher education. The 
tremendous complications outlined in the First Part of the Story 
cause one to stand in amazement at the accomplishments out- 
lined in the Second Part. There is a clear demonstration in this 
section of the volume that higher education is versatile, flexible, 
and capable of meeting most any emergency that it is called 
upon to meet. 

With this publication by Gilbert, the story of higher educa- 
tion in New York State during the “war and after” has been 
fairly adequately written and documented. Three volumes 
should be considered together: the first entitled Colleges at War 
and After; the second, The Veterans Challenge the Colleges; 
and the third, The Associated Colleges of Upper New York. This 
reviewer is proud of having had some small part in all three 
of these. He also takes reasonable pride in discovering both 
President Knowles and President Morse. As the author so clearly 
recognizes, the former performed a magnificent service to the 
veterans of New York State; and the latter carried the respon- 
sibility of the presidency during the last two years of this “grand 
experiment” with real distinction. 

The author concludes her volume on a happy note, namely, 
that Champlain College, on Plattsburg Lake in the beautiful 
Adirondacks, has been given a permanent status and will carry 
on the tradition of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York 
for many years to come. No institution in America can claim a 
more glorious, fascinating, and, it may be added with a twinkle 
in one’s eye as he contemplates venerable Harvard and William 
and Mary, a more “accelerated” history. 


University of Florida J. Htciis MILLER 
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A Word Geography of the Eastern United States. By Hans 
Kuratu. (University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, 1949. Pp. x, 88, 164 maps. $4.00) 


Professor Kurath’s Word Geography is the first attempt to 
bring to a general audience some of the findings for the Lin- 
guistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, of which he has 
been director since its inception in 1930. Although field work 
for the Atlas has been under way almost continuously for the 
past two decades, and the New England section has appeared in 
print (1939-43), few scholars have attempted to correlate its 
findings with those of the other social sciences.1 The Word 
Geography should stimulate similar investigations on the part 
of historians and sociologists. 

Kurath’s thesis is that the basic patterns of American dialects 
along the Atlantic Seaboard (the only. area for which field 
work has been completed) are determined by the settlement 
history, modified by the trading areas of the major cities. As 
an introduction he shows that there are three levels of usage 
in America—folk speech, common speech, and _ cultivated 
speech—none of them sharply set off from the others. All three 
types have clear regional varieties, with folk speech exhibiting 
the greatest amount of difference and cultivated speech the 
least. He goes on to discuss the characteristic vocabulary of the 
eighteen dialect areas he has found along the Atlantic Sea- 
board, and the distribution of regional and social variants for 
particular items, illustrating the limits of speech areas and the 
distribution of individual words by well prepared maps. A 
complete word index makes it easy for the reader to find the 
information about items in which he may be particularly inter- 
ested. 

The Word Geography compels a sharp revision of the tradi- 
tional regional analysis of American dialects. No longer can one 
speak glibly of a “Generai American” type of speech including 
everything west of the Hudson and north of the Mason-Dixon 
Line. Instead Kurath shows that it is necessary to set up North- 
ern, Midland, and Southern regional groupings. The North- 
ern region includes New England, the Hudson Valley, and their 
derivative settlements in northern Pennsylvania, Upstate New 
York, and Ohio. The Midland includes the Pennsylvania set- 
tlements of the Philadelphia Quakers, the Susquehanna Valley 
Germans, and the Ohio Valley Ulster Scots, and their derivative 
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settlements both to the west and at least as far south as the 
Carolina and Georgia picdmont and mountains. The Southern 
region includes the original plantation area—coastal settlements 
from Chesapeake Bay South, and their hinterland. Within each 
of these regions there are clearly defined local areas. Thus New 
York State is divided among Greater New York, the Hudson 
Valley, and Upstate—the last a continuation of northwestern 
New England, from which most of the early Upstate settlers 
came. Maps indicate the characteristics of each of these areas. 
Greater New York, like metropolitan areas everywhere, has 
few distinctly local expressions, the only identifiable one being 
school gets out (33, 79; map 156). The Hudson Valley shows 
many isolated relics of Dutch settlement (Maps 100, 101, 102, 
120), and others which have spread elsewhere, such as stoop 
(18, 25, 52; Map 7), pot cheese (18, 24, 71; Maps 8, 14, 125), 
cruller (18, 21, 24, 25, 69; Maps 14, 120), and sawbuck (25, 35, 
37, 59; Map 81). Upstate shows such Western New England 
words as Dutch cheese (18, 21, 24, 71; Maps 8, 125) and horn- 
ing for the serenade to newly married couples (18, 23, 24, 78; 
Map 154). The predominance of New England settlers Up- 
state has prevented the spread of Midland forms from Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The demonstration of Midland elements in the speech of the 
South Atlantic States has hitherto been obscured by excessive 
attention to political oratory about the “Solid South.” Kurath’s 
observations, however, are supported by historical facts. Both 
tradition and records indicate the settlement of the Southern 
mountains and the Carolina and Georgia piedmont by the 
migration southward from Pennsylvania. The record of eco- 
nomic and political diversity within the South—especially evi- 
dent in the strong anti-secession sentiment in all areas where 
Kurath has found Midland speech forms—suggests how the 
Atlas can help a reinterpretation of historical data. 

Kurath’s meticulous scholarship is open to few objections. 
He perhaps does not make as much as he might of the influence 
on the Southern and South Midland speech of the dominant 
plantation caste, so that secondary cultural centers fairly far 
inland have taken over features of plantation speech not shared 
by inland rural speakers.? Although he suggests this influence 
(39, 45, 80), he nowhere summarizes it. But even for this detail 
he provides the evidence from which others may draw the con- 
clusions. 
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The soundness of Kurath’s analysis is corroborated by the 
resuits of dialect research undertaken after the Word Geog- 
raphy went to press. Recent field work in South Carolina and 
Georgia show that most of Kurath’s dialect boundaries for the 
South Atlantic States can simply be extended. The completed 
Upstate New York field work reveals extraordinary uniformity 
outside the Hudson Valley. Work in the Great Lakes Basin 
shows that Northern, North Midland, and South Midland 
belts extend westward to the Mississippi, throughout the areas 
previously lumped together as “General American.” 4 One can 
only hope that historians as well as linguists will use and 
amplify the new interpretation of American dialects as evidence 
of American Social history, which Kurath has provided in his 
Word Geography. 


University of Illinois RavEN I. McDavin, Jr. 


1 McDavid, ‘Dialect Geography and Social Science Problems’, Social Forces 
25 (1946-7). 168-72. 

2 McDavid, ‘Postvocalic /-r/ in South Carolina: a Social Analysis,’ American 
Speech 23 (1948) 194-203. 

3 McDavid, ‘The Folk Vocabulary of New York State’. Read before the 
New York State Folklore Society, Sept. 10, 1949. 

4A. L. Davis, A Word Geography of the Great Lakes Region, dissertation 
(Microfilm) , U. of Michigan, 1948. 


James Wickes Taylor, “A Choice Nook of Memory,” The Diary 
of a Cincinnati Law Clerk, 1842-1844. Edited by JAMES 
Taytor Dunn. (The Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Society, 1950. Pp. xi, 85. $1.50) 


Ohio Newspapers ... A Living Record. By RoBERT C. WHEELER. 
(The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, 1950. Pp. 253. $6.50) 


Continuing its very active program of publication the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society has recently brought 
out two more books, of interest to the general reading public as 
well as to those who are seriously concerned with Ohio history: 
The diary of James Wickes Taylor . . . 1842-1844, edited by 
James Taylor Dunn, and Robert C. Wheeler’s Ohio Newspapers 
—a Living Record. 

The Taylor diary, with title, “A choice nook of memory, The 
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Diary of a Cincinnati Law Clerk, 1842-1844, contains little about 
the weather, much about people and politics in Cincinnati and 
the nation. 

Cincinnati in the 1840’s was a robust river town, thriving 
on down river trade; commercially and politically aggressive, 
and containing on the upper terraces many citizens bent on cul- 
tural self-improvement. Into this bustling world Taylor entered 
at the age of twenty-three fresh from Penn Yan, New York, and 
a graduate of Hamilton College, coming by lake steamer, canal 
boat and stage coach. 

Of the ensuing seven years in Cincinnati two are covered in 
the diary, edited by James Taylov Dunn, great grandson of the 
diarist and Librarian of the New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation, from the manuscript volume in the Minnesota Histori- 
cal Society. 

Here are set down for the girl he left behind him in Penn 
Yan, the narrative of Taylor’s experiences, his observations and 
comments on the life of the town. A gusto for social life, a desire 
to develop his critical faculties, and a talent for the felicitous 
phrase are evident throughout. 

“I am at home on a carpet, and strange as it may seem, have 
more impudence under a chandelier, than in the street or office.” 
Consequently in the most amiable way he got himself invited 
to live with the Ethan Stones, one of the first families. There- 
after his social life bloomed luxuriantly while he occupied him- 
self during the day reading law in the office of Wright, Coffin 
and Miner. He met and appraised such solid citizens as Jacob 
S. Burnet, A. E. Gwynne, Rufus King, Alphonso Taft, Satmon 
P. Chase, Joshua H. Bates, Mrs. Larz Anderson and Miss Long- 
worth (“the daughters of the millionaire Nicholas Longworth’’) . 
If his judgments frequently seem cool, even presumptuous, we 
must remember that Taylor was in his middle twenties and 
was writing for his fiancée and himself. 

When Colonel Richard M. Johnson came to town he “had a 
profile glimpse of the Tecumseh-killer.” He reports the depar- 
ture for the West of the Wyandot Indians, the last tribe in 
Ohio. As the steamer passed the Harrison tomb at North Bend 
the machinery was stopped, the Chief and his tribe solemnly 
saluted the tomb with “Farewell Ohio, and her Brave.” A comet 
is recorded, an earthquake shock, a disgraceful mob scene; the 
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Millerites are expecting the crack of doom on April 23, 1843; 
a young danseuse appears in knee-length dress which “admitted 
of an exposure of the person,” evidently unwise. 

Mr. Dunn in his introduction traces the subsequent career of 
the diarist as editor, free lance writer, lawyer, and finally for 
twenty-three years the devoted American Consul at Winnipeg. 
The portrait opposite title page, reproduced from a daguerreo- 
type, shows a young man of engaging appearance, with large and 
serious eyes and a humorous mouth. 

The introduction, nine pages of notes, and the body of the 
diary compose a volume of 96 pages octavo, in blue paper cover. 
For this reviewer they are pages of highly enjoyable reading, in 
which the local and particular take on a humane and universal 
quality; Cincinnatians, or readers anywhere, can read it with 
pleasure. Mr. Dunn’s biographical notes are a valuable aid. 

Mr. Wheeler, head of the newspaper library of the Ohio 
State Society, explains in his preface to Ohio Newspapers— 
a Living Record that this is “an attempt to bring _histori- 
cal source material relating to Ohio before the high school 
student, the college student of journalism history, and all 
those interested in the Ohio story.” His selection of newspapers 
draws not only upon the library that he supervises but also upon 
other collections, in the East, South, and Middle West. 

Beginning with Public Occurrences, Boston, September 25, 
1690, the chronological arrangement carries through to January 
10, 1946 as represented by the Lancaster (Ohio), Eagle-Gazette. 
The scope of news thus covered includes significant events from 
the appointment of a day of Thanksgiving by the Indians of 
Plymouth to the opening of the United Nations Assembly in. 
London. 

A sampling of front page news taken from the 124 full page 
facsimiles will serve perhaps to indicate Mr. Wheeler’s appraisal 
of what news stories seem significant in a long perspective. In 
general they are, as might be expected, those dramatic land 
marks familiar to very school boy: the Boston massacre, the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the Constitution of the United States, 
as reported by newspapers in Boston, Williamsburg, and Phila- 
delphia. 

Thereafter the emphasis shifts to news on the Western Waters: 
The Ordinance of the Northwest Territory by the Pittsburgh 
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Gazette, the Battle of Fallen Timbers by the Centinel of the 
Northwest Territory of Cincinnati. The Burr-Biennerhassett 
altair by the Ohio Gazette and Virginia Herald of Marietta. 
Ihus the news continues through politics, transportation, agri- 
culture, the slave question, secession, reconstruction, science and 
invention, industry, politics and reform, war and peace, up to 
only yesterday. 

Students and others not having access to old newspaper files 
will find here in the twenty-two classifications a chance to dip 
into the American and Middle Western past in an intimate way, 
a chance to read the news of a hundred or more years ago and to 
imagine more vividly the manners, customs, and events of our 
history. Many mature and experienced readers will be pleased 
to have at hand facsimiles of newspapers, selected for the peren- 
nial importance of their big news stories, and not otherwise 
available in any one place. 

This product of the Ohio History Press, under the auspices 
of the Ohio State Society, is a narrow folio bound in light brown 
buckram, handsomely printed on paper of good quality. Mr. 
Wheeler's preface and introduction, and especially his treat- 
ment of the background of the news opposite the facsimiles, are 
features of especial value. The information is concise, accurate, 
and written in a style that is both vivid and dignified. Cuts of 
early American presses and a chronological list of Ohio’s living 
newspapers are additional attractions either for casual thumb- 
ing or for reference purposes. 

These two volumes from the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society, the James Wickes Taylor diary and Ohio 
Newspapers, are welcome contributions to the historical record 
of Ohio and further evidence that the Society is aware of its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. 


Historical and Philosophical Society Vircinius C. HA 
of Ohio (Cincinnati) 
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David Marshall Gwinn is President of the Pennbrook Milk 
Company in Philadelphia. In 1934 @ friend gave him an 1884 
Thatcher milk bottle which was the first milk bottle used com- 
mercially, This started Mr. Gwinn on a collection which has 
developed into a full-fledged dairy museum of some 700 items. 
Now sponsored by Dairy Industries Society International with 
members in 42 countries, this collection comprises milk contain- 
ers and equipment, as well as books and historic documents 
about the industry, all of which are now on display in quarters 
at the Pennbrook plant. 


There is no record of dairying in America before 1542. Cows 
were not native to America. In 1542 DeSoto is reported to have 
left cows in the Mississippi Valley and shortly thereafter Coro- 
nado brought cows north of the Rio Grande. The Jamestown 
colonists are known to have had cows in Virginia in 1611 and 
the Pilgrims to have had them in Massachusetts in 1624. 

‘The centuries-old custom of common lands was early put into 
effect in New England and New York. Cow-herds or “cow-keeps” 
were appointed and paid by the town throughout the summer 
to care for the herds. In New York the cow-herd and “a chosen 
proper youngster” went through the town at sunrise sounding 
a horn; the cattle knew the sound and followed quickly to green 
pastures on the outskirts. At sunset the sound of the horn 
advised the inhabitants of their safe return and milking time. 
In Cambridge in 1635 a cow-herd named Rice agreed to take 
charge of 100 cows for three months for ten pounds. The town 
also paid two men to help the first two weeks, but after that 
Rice cared for the cattle alone, and paid three pence each time 
he failed to bring them all in by nightfall. 

It appears from early records that milk was not sold exten- 
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sively as a beverage, but that hutter and cheese were produced 
in sufficient quantities to expt. In Scharf and Westcott’s His- 
tory of Philadelphia we find in the regulations adopted for mar- 
kets in 1693 *. . . all sorts of produce were brought to this town 
to sell, viz:—flesh, fish, fowl, butter, cheese, etc.” Then in 1722 
there is a record of the butchers being put out of the stalls and 
the stalls let for “herbs, milk, butter, fish.” An English visitor to 
Philadelphia in 1755 reported that butter was plentiful, good, 
and sold at 8 pence per pound. 

Housed at the Pennbrook Milk Company plant in Philadel- 
phia we have a dairy museum which we have been building 
through the years to show and record the growth of the indus- 
try. We have-there a collection of 18th century milk receipts. 
One of these, dated September 1780, is important to students 
of inflation for it lists the following: 


31 pints milk @ 15 £ 23.5.0 
1 quart milk 1.10 


£ 24.15.0 


These records show that by 1780 some people were in the 
business of selling fresh milk and collecting for it on a monthly 
basis. There is no record as to how this milk arrived at the cus- 
tomer’s door but it is reasonable to assume that it was either 
delivered by hand in cans or picked up in the market-house 
stalls by servants. Obviously only the well-to-do could afford to 
buy milk at these prices and one understands why there was a 
cow in many a dooryard. 

It is known that in colonial days cows’ milk was not consid- 
ered a proper food for infants. Mothers nursed their children 
and no other food was used except in cases of necessity. In case 
a poor mother was not able to nurse her baby a pap of bread or 
meal soaked in hot water was fed in place of natural milk. 
Among wealthier people a wet nurse was called in. 

Although we find little mention of milk being used as a bev- 
erage it can be assumed that early settlers who owned cows drank 
milk and buttermilk and traded the surplus with neighbors. 
With the growth of settled communities the need for general 
milk distribution became a problem. In Philadelphia in 1825 
attendants with cans of milk appeared on street corners for sev- 
eral hours a day. There a householder could go with his con- 
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tainer and buy milk. By this time prices were reasonable as may 
be seen by a receipt for 1829 listing milk at five cents a pint. 
This method of selling milk was followed by the milk man who 
“rattled past in his light wagon, his bright cedar churns with 
hoops of shining brass sitting by his side.” (Fig. 1) 

In the Pennbrook Museum there is a document showing that 
there were enough men concerned with the delivery of milk in 
1826 to feel the need for organization. Hand-written on vellum 
and signed by the Governor of Pennsylvania. Andrew Shulze, 
it is entitled Constitution of the Milkmen’s Beneficial Society of 
the City and County of Philadelphia. It reads, in part, as follows: 


WHEREAS, the vicissitudes of life are so various es- 
pecially among persons in the middle classes of society, 
that no one notwithstanding his present situation may 
be comtortable and his circumstances prosperous but 
from fortuitous occurrences and casual misfortunes may 
be reduced to indigence, and require benevolent aid 
of others to assist him in his adversity; and 

WHEREAS it has been found that private institu- 
tions for this purpose are the most useful and effectual 
inasmuch as the members do not claim assistance from 
the common funds which by voluntary subscription 
they have established as charity but as a right. NOW 
KNOW YE, that we, the hereinafter named citizens of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, animated with an 
object of philanthropy do associate ourselves for the 
purpose of alleviating the misfortunes of each other 
when in sickness and distress, and adopt the following 
Constitution of the Government thereof. 

ARTICLE II Section 1: Candidates for membership 
in this Society must be Milkmen of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, men of good morals and the full age 
of 21 years... 


There are twenty-one articles pertaining to duties of officers, 
benefits and penalties and 85 signatures, many of which are X 
marks. 

An amusing anecdote written by Frances Trollope gives a trav- 
eler’s opinion of our milk business in 1828 in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


From the almost total want of pasturage near the city 
it is difficult for a stranger to divine how milk is fur- 
nished for its supply, but we soon found that there are 
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more ways than one of keeping a cow. A large propor- 
tion of the families in the town, particularly the poorer 
class, have one, though apparently no accommodation 
whatever for it. These animals are fed morning and 
evening at the door of the house with a good mess of 
Indian corn, boiled with water; while they eat they are 
milked, and when the operation is completed the milk 
pail and the meal tub retreat into the dwelling, leav- 
ing the republican cow to walk away, to take her pleas- 
ure in the hills or in the gutters as may suit her fancy 
best. They generally return very regularly to give and 
take though it more than once happened to us, before 
we were supplied by a regular milk cart, to have our jug 
returned home empty with the sad news that “The cow 
has not come home and it was too late to look for her 
to breakfast now.” 


The method of producing butter at the time the above anec- 
dote was written was by hand churning. One of the first churns 
used on farms in this country was the dasher type which made 
butter the hard way. No doubt busy housewives complained 
of the hard labor and the length of time consumed in churning 
butter, and because some thoughtful husbands set about recti- 
fying the matter we see some interesting improvements. Pump 
handles were put on dashers to make churning easier, rockers 
were put on churns so that the splash of milk against paddles 
inside would make butter (Fig. 2). Swing churns were invented 
so that butter was made without paddles, the splashing of the 
cream back and forth being found sufficient. 

By 1830 New York was a big city and the problem of deliver- 
ing milk in sufficient quantities from the farms was growing. 
Three hundred thousand people needed and wanted milk, and 
bringing an adequate supply from the country took too long as 
there were no trucks or trains to facilitate the task. To compli- 
cate matters the people of New York by this time had become 
accustomed to drinking milk and the demand was growing 
faster than the supply. 

The brewers and distillers in New York decided to go in the 
milk business. Brewery mash was waste and they determined to 
use it. Cow stables were built adjoining the breweries; farmers 
were offered stable room for their cows and the mash for feed 
at a very low cost. The cows, formerly kept in the country and 
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pastured on fresh grass, did not fare well in this unhealthy en- 
vironment. A few intelligent people realized what was happen- 
ing, and that the milk from animals kept and fed in this man- 
ner was injurious to human health. They were also aware of 
the desperate need to have this practice discontinued as the 
death rate among children ranged anywhere from 300 to 500 
per 1000 births. 

In 1858 the horrors of this regime were exposed in Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. (Fig. 7). Leslie waged literal war 
on the milk situation in New York; in fact one of his men was 
killed as a result of the bitterness growing out of the crusade. 
The descriptions he printed and continued to run are all as 
graphic as the following, taken from the issue of May 8, 1858: 


ST: ARTLING EXPOSURE OF MILK TRADE OF 
The stables 
which aveneat the distilleries are, if possible, more 
dilapidated and wretchedly filthy than the disgusting 
nucleus around which they cluster. They are long, rude 
wooden shanties with roofs so low that we can touch 
them by extending our arms and so thickly hung with 
cobwebs that we could assert that no cleansing operation 
had ever been carried on since the stables were erected 
: . The cows are arranged in double rows, their 
heads to the swill troughs and their tails, or rather the 
remnants of their tails, towards each other; so close 
that sometimes one cow actually lies on the other. The 
space between can better be imagined than described. 
The distillery stuff or swill comes rushing and foam- 
ing down into the troughs from an upper duct con- 
nected with a tank boiling hot and reeking with 
subtle poison it splashes into the troughs... . . At 
first the cows revolt against the swill but after a week 
or two they seem to have a taste for it and in a short 
time we find them consuming from one to two or even 
three barrels of swill a day. 


The report of the Common Council of Brooklyn published 
in Leslie’s describes in detail the foetid air, the disease and dis- 
temper that swept through stable after stable and the attempts 
at inoculation which failed miserably to stamp out the rotting 


disease that had prevailed in the brewery stables for more than 
twelve vears. 
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Pair of WOODEN MILK CANS used on first city milk route 
in Lancaster, Pa., 1865. Fig. 2 (below) PINE ROCKER BUTTER CHURN, 
c. 1820, from Ephrata, Pa. 


Fig. 1 (above) 


All illustrations from Gwinn collection—Pennbrook Milk Company of Phila- 
delphia. 
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Fig. 3 (above) PRIMITIVE CHEESE 
PRESS from Cattaraugus County, N. Y. 


Fig. 4 (right) Hand-made Curly Maple 
BUTTER PRESS, foot treadle controls 
pressing and ejecting finished mold. 
c. 1850, Pennsylvania. 


Fig. 5 (left) THATCHER MILK PROTECTOR, first commercial milk bottle, 
invented in 1884 in Potsdam, N. Y. Fig. 6 (right) LESTER JAR, patented 
1868 perhaps first: attempt at packaging milk. 
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PHOTOGRAPH OF FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 
Saturday, May 15, 1858. 
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The only remedy that has been found is to cut a slit 
in the cow’s tail and insert some of the matter from a 
dead cow's lungs. All fresh cows, as they are introduced 
into these stables, are so inoculated. The tail generally 
rots off and about one cow in five dies. On removing 
the skin the whole of the hind part of the body will be 
found in many instances to be mortified. .. . . During 
the time the cows are under the influence of the tnocu- 
lation they are milked with the others and the milk 
sold. . . . Swill milk will not coagulate in less than 
six hours while pure milk under the same influence 
coagulates in one hour. This alone would account for 
the increased death rate in children which in 1843 was 
4,588 children under 5 and .. . in 1856 was 13,373 
children under 5.. .. 


Frank Leslie courageously gave detailed information about the 
routes which served distillery milk, with names and particulars. 
He also printed lurid pictures of cows crowded into filthy stalls, 
cows propped up to be milked while they were dying, pictures 
of the organs of cows to show how the disease had eaten them 
and to prove that this awful disease was present in the milk. 
He published exposés of separate establishments and later was 
able to print many letters from citizens who highly commended 
him for his crusade. 

This battle focused so much light on the milk business that 
steps were taken which eventually culminated in a decent milk 
supply. In 1875 the New York City Board of Health finally out- 
lawed the sale of milk from distillery fed cows. Infant mortality 
dropped and the situation so improved that people actually 
began to benefit from drinking milk. 

Another bad practice throughout the country was the adul- 
teration of milk. It was a wéll-known fact that milkmen filled 
their pails at the town pump. 

The first act to punish fraud in the sale of adulterated milk 
in Massachusetts was passed by the legislature of the state dur- 
ing the winter of 1856. This law accomplished nothing. As late 
as March 31, 1870 out of 1680 samples of milk 520 were found 
to be adulterated. In 1869 the chemist of the New York Depart- 
ment of Health stated that the average quality of the milk sup- 
ply in New York and Brooklyn was represened by the addition 
of one quart of water to two quarts of pure milk. 
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One of the pioneers in bringing better milk to New York 
was a young man named Thompson Decker. In 1841 when many 
a family was starting west, with its cow tied to the rear of a 
Conestoga wagon, Decker refused to go because he liked the city. 
He wanted to sell pure milk in New York and despite many 
hardships managed to provide fresh country milk. Many people 
refused to buy because his milk wasn’t blue like that to which 
they had become accustomed. Decker persevered and showed that 
it was only distillery milk or adulterated milk that was blue. 
He interested many farmers and talked the men who ran the 
new railroad into carrying the milk as freight. Thompson Decker 
was the man who started what has since grown into the great 
Shefheld Farms, one of the biggest milk companies in New York 
state. 

In 1854 Louis Pasteur became Dean of the new Faculté des 
Sciences at Lille, France, where he did some analyses of bever- 
age alcohol fermentation. The souring of milk is very like 
fermentation and Pasteur called it lactic fermentation. He dis- 
covered that by heating milk just under boiling, the disease 
producing organisms would be destroyed and souring greatly 
retarded. Known for his pioneer work on racemic acid the scien- 
tific world listened when he spoke with authority abowt fermen- 
tation and the organisms which he was able to trace to ordi- 
nary air. 

A little later a Danish dairy expert. one N. J. Fjord, tried out 
Pasteur’s test to see if it was workable outside the laboratory. 
He was successful. In New York Citv one Nathan Strauss, store- 
keeper and philanthropist, became excited over these successful 
experiments. Importing machinery from Germany, Mr. Strauss 
began in 1890 to pasteurizve milk in small quantities for poor 
children. This practice. which eave great impetus to the general 
use of pasteurization, he continued until 1920. It is interesting 
to note that this merchant was one of the earliest if not the 
very first in this country to make practical use of Pasteur’s great 
discovery. In 1908 the first compulsory pasteurization law became 
effective in Chicago, but it was as many as thirty years later 
before many of the big cities followed suit. Now in most cities 
of ‘any size raw milk is not permitted to be sold. 

At the time Pasteur was working on fermentation and on the 
causes of infection in humans, a German scientist, Robert Koch, 
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was doing research in preventive treatment of intection. He 
was trying to find a cure tor tuberculosis in humans. He did 
not find this cure, but did discover tnat cows suffered trom 
tuberculosis and transmitted it to humans through milk. He 
found that the disease in cows could be controlied and kept 
trom spreading by eliminating intected animals trom the herds. 
‘Thus developed the tubercuun test used universally today by 
the milk industry. 

Perhaps the oldest continuous dairy operation in existence 
in America is the one started by Joel Wooiman in 1804 in Phila- 
delphia. He began distributing milk trom house to house from 
his farm at Gunners Run, located in the vicinity of Aromingo 
and ‘lulip Streets. Ihis business, known since 1919 as the Sup- 
plee-Wills-Jones Company, is still operating. 

Another great pioneer in the milk industry was Gail Bor- 
den. In 1844 he promised a party leaving to find goid in Cali- 
fornia that he would provide condensed meat processed so it 
would keep. This he accomplished, and in 1851 his meat bis- 
cuit won the Great Council Medal in London. On the return 
voyage from England the need to preserve milk was brought 
home to him by an incident which dampened the voyage for all. 
The two cows carried on board ship to provide milk for the 
children became diseased. Some of the babies who drank the 
milk sickened and a few of them died. In New York, Washing- 
ton and other cities he saw this tragedy repeated. He had pre- 
served meat by condensing it. Why not milk? 

In the Pennbrook collection is a letter written by Gail Borden 
to Samuel St. John, Jr., asking “..... to borrow five or six hun- 
dred dollars for a few months to forward more conveniently 
my operations in the milk enterprise.” After much trial and 
error and many financial vicissitudes he finally opened a plant 
in Burrville, Conn., and on May 11, 1857, turned out condensed 
milk. 


In the early 1900's milk was sold in communities by farmers 


who hauled it through the streets in wagons, ringing a bell to 
announce their ware. There was no effort made to protect the 
milk from dust and dirt and many of these communities had 
no paving and much horse drawn traffic. Mr. Edward Breunin- 
ger, President of the Breuninger Dairy of Philadelphia, remem- 
bers as a small boy going out with a horse and wagon before 
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dawn to deliver milk. His customers would leave their individ- 
ual open cans hanging on back tences. 1 nese were filled by dip- 
ping milk trom bigger cans on the wagon and olten customers 
put money to pay tor the muk in the bottom of the cans. On 
cold mornings, it the customer had negiected to dry out the 
can alter rinsing, or it was a rainy treezing night, the coins were 
frozen to the bottom. He poured the milk on top of the money 
anyway, planning to coliect some other day. Mr. Breuninger 
also remembers bottling milk by hand in the evenings in the 
cellar of their home. the young men who drove the wagons 
for his father’s milk business slept on the third floor of the house. 
Ed says his mother would cook breakfast for the whole lot, then 
help load the milk and ice. During the day she ran the dairy 
store until the men returned in the afternoon, and it was time 
to cook dinner. 

In 1868 the first package of fresh milk was delivered in New 
York City in a glass and metal arrangement called the Lester 
Jar. (Fig. 6) At a cost of $.46 this container was not long for 
this world, but it was a big step forward in the dairy business. 
In 1884 Dr. Harvey Thatcher of Potsdam, New York, invented 
the first glass milk bottle used commercially in America. Great 
sales effort had to be used in persuading milk men to adopt this 
new contraption called “The Milk Protector.” (Fig. 5). As is 
the case with even the most worthy inventions the idea was not 
greeted too enthusiastically. We were well into the Twentieth 
Century before can delivery was abandoned and general use of 
milk bottles was adopted. 

In 1888 when Dr. S. M. Babcock came to the University of 
Wisconsin his task was to develop a test to determine the rich- 
ness of butter fat in milk. Babcock had known the need for this 
test, for on his father’s farm the difference in richness of milk 
had been observed but there was no way of testing it. By now 
cooperative creameries were operating in Wisconsin and some 
of the farmers revolted against the pool system because they 
believed their cows were producing richer milk than those of 
other farmers. 


In 1890 Babcock found an accurate test that was rapid, simple 
and inexpensive. It is now generally used throughout the milk 
industry. In this test the fat globules are liberated by dissolving 
the casein in sulfuric acid, the fat then rising by centrifugal 
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force into a giass tube for accurate measurement. Until this date 
milk distributors had no way of knowing whether the farmer 
was skimming off the cream betore he sent his milk to the city, 
and conversely the farmer was seldom paid lairly on an exact 
butter fat content basis. (Fig. 8). 

These tests, sanitation guards and inventions of such things 
as the milking machine have led to the industrialization of the 
milk industry. All cows are now tuberculin tested by law and 
undulant fever is being wiped out. Farmers are required to con- 
form to sanitary requirements or their milk is not accepted; 
farm inspections by dairy operators as well as health authorities 
are now routine and in most cases rigid. New methods and pro- 
cesses are being developed and put to use. Milk is clarified and 
homogenized to assure greater digestibility; Vitamin D is added 
to grow bigger and better children; constant refrigeration from 
farm to city is applied until the milk is consumed. Keeping 
milk cold is now recognized as the greatest factor in turning 
out a really good bottle of milk. 

One of the most recent developments in the dairy industry 
is the paper container. We have in our museum a paper con- 
tainer bearing the patent date of 1911. This one was found on 
the farm of my father, Congressman Ralph W. Gwinn, at Pawl- 
ing, New York. We do not know of any used before this one—in 
fact the use of paper containers to any extent in Philadelphia 
began around 1932. 

This package, which is ideal for delivery to stores and indus- 
trial plants, came into its own during World War II. Many 
industrial plants then insisted on paper containers because there 
was less danger of sabotage, they are more sanitary and easier to 
dispose of. 

The glass versus the paper container is the hottest subject of 
discussion in any large gathering of milk operators today. One 
is new, the other old, and there are many men on each side of 
the fence willing to stand up and prove conclusively that they 
are right. Many of the dairies who sold milk only in glass and 
who scoffed at the paper container when it came into general 
use are now putting in paper bottling machinery because of the 
public demand. These containers are now so popular that 500,- 
000,000 paper packages of milk products are sold each month in 
America. 
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The milk and dairy business which could hardly be called an 
industry before the latter part of the Nineteenth Century has 
grown until it is one of the largest in the United States. The 
total value of milk and dairy products sold in the country in the 
year just ended amounts to approximately $4,550,000,000. 











STATEWIDE NEWS NOTES 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


THE SOCIETIES 


Membership in the CLinton County HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
has averaged sixty to seventy members annually since establish- 
ment of the society in October 1945. President at the present 
time is Simon Fitzpatrick; vice-president, Miss Minnie Stough- 
ton; treasurer, Miss Elizabeth Gilliland; secretary, Fuller Allen 
and program chairman, Mrs. Marjorie L. Porter. Meeting six 
times a year, with at least two meetings “in the field,” the society 
in its 1950 program has included a gathering at the home of Dr. 
DeGrandpre, house built by Nathaniel Tredwell, early settler of 
Plattsburgh, for whom Tredwell’s Mills on the Saranac River, 
was named; an April Museum Nite with a talk by high school 
student Warren Nichols on Fort Brown, showing relics found 
near the fort and a model he made; and a June meeting at the 
home of Nelson Kingsland at Keesville. The museum collection 
of the society is housed in the Plattsburgh Public Library. 


The quarterly meeting of the CorTLAND County HIsToricaL 
Society, held June 17, 1950, heard Daniel F. Corey speak on 
local history. At the conclusion of the talk an auction was held 
of map duplicates in the society’s collection and a respectable 
sum netted. The annual picnic meeting of the society on Wed- 
nesday, August 2, took place at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Garrison in Cuyler village with Mrs. William Brown as program 
chairman and Mrs. Earl Bates as speaker on the topic “Keeney 
Settlement.” 


A joint meeting of the DuTcHEss County Historicat Society 
and the Hype Park Historica AssociaTION was held on June 
4, 1950, at the Vanderbilt Mansion, Hyde Park. Following the 
business session Gilbert Stoutenburgh, Little Neck, Long Island, 
was the guest speaker and the sound technicolor motion picture, 
“Eighteenth Century Life in Williamsburg, Virginia” was shown. 


When the GENESEE COUNTRY HISTORICAL FEDERATION gathers 
at LeRoy for its annual meeting Saturday, October 7, “The Rise 
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of the Country Village” will be the meeting theme. The morning 
will be devoted to visits to LeRoy House and other local points 
of historical interest. In the afternoon Matthew W. Gaffney, 
LeRoy Superintendent of Schools, will give a kaleidoscopic view 
of LeRoy and Miss Ruth Keeney will present highlights of local 
history. Federation President Albert McVean announces that 
there will be exhibits in local stores and reminds affiliated socie- 
ties that the “Horn of Plenty,” held this year by the Wayne 
County Historical Association, will again be presented to the 
largest society delegation. 


The 125th anniversary of the incorporation of the Village of 
Syracuse was commemorated by the ONONDAGA HisTorIcaL As- 
SOCIATION at its Friday evening meeting, April 14, 1950, with a 
discussion panel featuring Leslie Forman Paltz, descendant of 
Joshua Forman, founder of Syracuse, and Miss M. Josephine 
Hasbrouck and Dr. Freeman Galpin, head of the Department 
of History, Syracuse University. Songs of 1825 were sung by 
Miss Isabelle Herndon, accompanied by Miss Ann Carlson, both 
of Nottingham High School, Syracuse. The Centorama motion 
picture was shown at the close of the meeting. At the May 12 
meeting of the Association Professor Ralph Unger of the Fores- 
_ try College, Syracuse University, gave an illustrated talk on the 
trees of Onondaga County. The members of the Garden Cen- 
ter had been invited to celebrate the day—Arbor Day—with the 
Association. On Saturday, June 10, the Association celebrated 
Pioneer Day at Onondaga Valley with a luncheon at St. An- 
drew’s Episcopal Church on South Salina Street and a historical 
tour. 


“The annual meeting of the ScHENEcTADY County HIsTorIcAL 
Society and the Duanesburg Branch was held April 13 with a 
talk by Mrs. Charles Parker on the Quaker Meeting House and 
by Duane Featherstonhaugh on the history of Duanesburg. In 
May the society’s meeting was in the form of an “Old-Fashioned 
Auction” at which time members brought articles to be sold, the 
proceeds to go to the society. 


The Friday, April 14, 1950, meeting of the Upper Susque- 
HANNA Historicat Society, held jointly with the Daughters of 
the American Revolution at Huntington Memorial Library, 
Oneonta, heard Louis R. Bruce, Richfield Springs, executive 
secretary of the National Congress of American Indians and 
Acting Chairman of the Advisory Committee of American In- 
dians for the United States Department of the Interior. New 
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York State Historian Albert B. Corey was the speaker at the 
society's May 16 meeting and Dr. James A. Frost, dean of One- 
onta State Teachers College at the June 2, .ession. At the Sep- 
tember 19 meeting George R. Campbell, Assistant Curator of 
the Farmers’ Museum, spoke on “The Story of Flax.” 


Mrs. George S. Ennis, announces the amazing growth of the 
Wayne County Historica Society from the charter group of 
fifteen to over two hundred in four years. Meeting four times a 
year, the society has at each meeting a short business session 
followed by a program of generai interest. The program for the 
year 1949-50 included a talk by Saxon Gavitt, Lyons, first presi- 
dent of the society, on his valuable collection of autographs and 
experience as a collector; in January a history of the old Lyons 
Pottery by Edward Beiderbecke; in April by Dr. Louis C. Jones 
on folklore; and in July a tour of Wayne County. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Milton W. Hamilton has been appointed senior historian 
in the Division of Archives and History, New York State Educa- 
tion Department as of June 1, 1950, having served pr. visionally 
in this position since September 19, 1959. A native of Fabius, 
New York, with degrees from Syracuse and Columbia Univer- 
sities, Dr. Hamilton has been professor of history and head of 
the department at Albright College, Reading, Pennsylvania, for 
the past six years editor of Pennsylvania History, quarterly maga- 
zine of the Pennsylvania Historical Association, and for the past 
ten years editor of the Historical Review of Berks County, Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Hamilton is the author of The Country Printer, 
Columbia University Press publication in the New York State 
Historical Association’s monograph series. In the State Histor- 
ian’s Office he is currently engaged in editing the papers of Sir 
William Johnson. 


In the presence of borough and county historians and mem- 
bers of her own family, Miss Edith McGinnis was sworn in 
April 10 as the first historian of the borough of Manhattan by 
Borough President Robert F. Wagner, Jr. Her office will be in 
the Municipal Building. Executive Secretary of the History Club 
of New York, Miss McGinnis has cooperated with Stations 
WNYC and WNYE for the last seven years to produce a radio 
quiz show called “Know Your City,” which has won four nation- 
al radio awards. The address of welcome on April 10 was ten- 
dered Miss McGinnis by Jesse Merritt, Nassau County Histor- 
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ian and long time member of the New York State Historical 
Association. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Four residents of New York State were among the prize win- 
ners in the National Essay Contest conducted by the AMERICAN 
JeEwisH Historica Society, the award for which was announced 
at a meeting of the society’s executive council June 26. Mrs. 
Naomi W. Cohen, New York City, a graduate student at Colum- 
bia University and instructor of history at Hunter College, won 
first prize with her 10,000 word paper on “The Reaction of Re- 
form Judaism in America to Political Zionism, 1897-1922.” Sec- 
ond prize went to Milton Plesur, Buffalo, New York, and hon- 
orable mentions to Moses Rischin, New York City, and Arthur 
Weyne, Brooklyn. Mr. Rischin is instructor in American history 
at Brooklyn College. The contest, designed to stimulate interest 
and research in American-Jewish history, was the first enterprise 
of its kind conducted in the fifty-eight year history of the society. 


The Village of Amityville, Long Island, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary as a community under its present distinctive name, 
July 23 to 29 with a week-long program of activities. Paul Bailey, 
publisher of the historical monthly, The Long Island Forum, 
was General Chairman of a group of more than 200 men and 
women who arranged and managed the affair. 

Before attaining its present name in 1850, Amityville was 
known as Huntington West Neck South, it then being an 
obscure section of Huntington town. Since. 1872 one of three 
incorporated villages in the town of Babylon, it has a popula- 
tion of just over 6,000, being the third largest such municipality 
in the County of Suffolk. 


The annual meeting of the AssociaTION of BLAUVELT DEsCEND- 
ants was held on Saturday, September 16, at the old Dutch 
Church Sleepy Hollow, Tarrytown, New Ycrk. A morning busi- 
ness session was followed by a picnic luncheon on the grounds 
of the Philipse Castle Restoration and an afternoon visit to the 
Castle, the old church yard, Washington Irving’s grave and Sun- 
nyside. 


The Sixth Annual Institute of Community Leadership was 
held at Colgate University, Hamilton, under the auspices of the 
New York State Citizens’ Council, June 15-18. Dean Harry J. 
Carman of Columbia University is the new president of the 
Council with vice-presidents Alan Willard Brown, Harold S. 
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Buttenheim, M. P. Catherwood, Rhea M. Eckel and Frank M. 
Surface. Dwayne Orton is treasurer. In recognition of his work 
as field service director, the Council has appointed H. Curtis 
Mial as executive director. 


The 43rd annual meeting of the Mississipp! VALLEY HIsToRI- 
CAL ASSOCIATION gathered at Oklahoma City April 20-22 with 
Colin B. Goodykoontz, University of Colorado, as program 
chairman. Sessions were devoted to the American Revolution, 
the Civil War, Latin-American Diplomatic History, Religion 
and Education, Mid-Nineteenth Century Politics, Recent Poli- 
tical Movements, Western Entertainment, the Petroleum Indus- 
-try, the Indians, Use of the Public Domain, Recent Military 
History and Opportunities for Research. Joint sessions were held 
with the Agricultural History Society, the Economic History As- 
sociation, the Forest Products History Foundation, the Lexing- 
ton Group and the Southern Historical Association. The theme 
of the Teachers’ Section was the relations between high school 
and college survey courses in American history. Speakers at the 
general sessions included Charles E. Odegaard of the American 
Council of Learned Societies, Walter P. Webb of the University 
of Texas, and H. Bailey Carroll of the Texas State Historical 
Association. The presidential address on “The Oilman’s Fron- 
tier” was given by Carl Coke Rister of the University of Okla- 
homa. 


Sunnyside at Tarrytown, home of Washington Irving, was 
made easily accessible to travellers by the inauguration on June 
18 of this year of a station stop almost at the doorstep of the 
restored home of the author of The Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 
Three north-bound trains will stop daily at the shrine. Home 
bound visitors will embark at the neighboring Tarrytown sta- 
tion after optional inspection of Philipse Castle. The last train, 
before the resumption of service, stopped at Sunnyside 92 years 
ago to let off Dr. John Peters of New York, arriving to treat 
Irving for a serious illness. 





ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by 


James TayLor DuNN 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ALGER, ELIZABETH D.: Mappa Hall (North Country Life, Summer 
1950) . 

ANDERSON, RUSSELL H.: Agriculture among the Shakers, Chiefly at 
Mount Lebanon (Agricultural History, July 1950). 

ALLEN, HELEN E.: The lumping Bass of Oak Orchard Creek (New York 
Folklore Quarterly, Summer 1950). 

BRADLEY, PHILLIPS: Local History Awaits the Prospector (Wisconsin 
Magazine of History, June 1950). 

BURLEIGH, H. C.: A Tale of Loyalist Heroism (Ontario History, April 
1950) . 

CARELESS, J. M. S.: The Diary of Peter Brown (Ontario History, July 
1950) . 

CARMER, CARL: Three Crops (The Land, Summer 1950) . 

CRAVEN, AVERY: The 184o’s and the Democratic Process (The Journal of 
Southern History, May 1950). 

DEWEY, CHARLES A.: Recollections of Earlier Rochester (The Univer- 
sity of Rochester Library Bulletin, Spring 1950) . 

EARLE, WALTER K.: Loss of Whaleship Richmond (Long Island Forum, 
July 1950). 

HOLL, EDWARD BARROSS: Inns and Innkeepers of Attica (Historical 
Wyoming, July 1950). 

HORTON, H. P.: Burning of the Lexington (Long Island Forum, August 
1950) . 

KERNAN, HENRY S.: A Farmers’ Museum (The Land, Summer 1950). 

KOKE, RICHARD J.: History Written with Pick and Shovel (The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1950) . 

LANDER, RICHARD N. and NELSON, FREDERICK T.: The First Uni- 
versalist Society of North Salem and Vicinity (The Westchester County 
Historical Bulletin, July 1950) . 

LITTLE, NINA FLETCHER: Finding the Records of an Old House (Old- 
Time New England, October 1949) . 

The Mail Comes to Warsaw (Historical Wyoming, July 1950). 

MANDEL, IRVING AARON: Attitude of the American Jewish Commun- 
ity toward East-European Immigratior: (American Jewish Archives, June 
1950) . 

OLLMAN, MARY JOAN: History of Transportation on Long Island (The 
Nassau County Historical Journal, Spring 1950) . 

PARKER, ARTHUR C.: The Mysterious Underground of Cattaraugus (New 
York Folklore Quarterly, Summer 1950) . 

PORTER, MARJORIE LANSING: Essex and Clinton County Newspapers 
of an Earlier Day, Part III (North Country Life, Summer 1950) . 

PRESTON, R. A.: The Laconia Company of 1629: An English Attempt to 
Intercept the Fur Trade (The Canadian Historical Review, June 1950). 
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PRICE, ROBERT: Johnny Appleseed, Yankee Peddler (The Farm Quar- 
terly, Summmer 1950) . 

ROWLAND, BUFORD: The Papers of the Presidents (The American Ar- 
chivist, July 1950). 

RUSS, WILLIAM A., JR.: The Country Store of Half a Century Ago (Penn- 
sylvania History, July 1950). 

SHPALL, LEO: Jewish Agricultural Colonies in the United States (Agricul- 
tural History, July 1950). 

SMITH, LOUISE CARTER: A History of the Long Island Motor Parkway 
(The Nassau County Historical Journal, Spring 1950) . 

STANLEY, GEORGE F. G.: The Indians in the War of 1812 (The Cana- 
dian Historical Review, June 1950) . 

VAIL, R. W. G.: Unknown Views of Old New York, Part IV (The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1950) . 

VALENTINE, HARRIET G.: Among “Leaves of Grass” (Long Island 
Forum, June 1950). 

WALLER, GEORGE M.: Samuel Vetch and the Glorious Enterprise (The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly, April 1950). 

WEBSTER, CLARENCE J.: The Men who Built Pioneer Watertown (North 
Country Life, Summer 1950). 

WILLIAMS, MENTOR L.: Horace Greeley and Michigan Copper (Michi- 
gan History, June 1950). 

WINTERICH, JOHN T.: The Bonanza Boys from Buffalo; or the Beadles 
and Their Books (Publishers Weekly, May 20, 1950). 

WOOD, CLARENCE A.: Riverhead Boasts First Lady, Too (Long Island 
Forum, August 1950) . 

: Southold’s Undivided Commonage (Long Island Forum, June 
1950) . 





THE LIBRARIES 


CHECK-LIST OF CURRENT STATE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MAGAZINES 


Out of our forty-eight states, there are six, Arizona, Idaho, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Montana and Nevada, which are not rep- 
resented by currently published quarterly magazines of local his- 
tory. The Treasure state, Montana, plans to begin an historical 
quarterly in the near future, and the journal from Arizona was 
discontinued in 1936. No response to inquiries has been received 
from Tennessee. 

A few states, such as Iowa and Ohio, also edit important 
monthly publications. Minnesota, New York, Texas and Wiscon- 
sin issue outstanding junior magazines during the school year. 
These have been included here, but the printed “News for Mem- 
bers” letters are omitted. Many of the sponsoring societies are 
state supported. Approximately one-third of these associations, 
however, are privately endowed and receive no appropriations of 
money from the government. 

The information here is recent and as accurate as possible. To 
the best of our knowledge the coverage is complete. The date 
following each title is the year when publication first started. In 
three cases the societies ceased issuing their journals for several 
years. Thus the second year given shows when publication was 
resumed. The yearly subscription price for each quarterly also 
includes membership privileges in the society. Those magazines 
which are starred will be found in this Association’s Library at 
Cooperstown. 

As with the Checklist of Current York State History Magazines 
(in New York History, April 1950, and also available separately) , 
no attempt has been made to evaluate any of the publications. ‘n 
every case the editors will be giac tv consider factually contribu- 
tive and soundly documented articles. 


James TayLor Dunn, Librarian. 


Alabama Historical Quarterly (1930, 1940) 
Editor: Mrs. Marie B. OwEN, 
Alabama Department of Archives and 
History, 
Montgomery (5), Alabama 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
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The Arkansas Historical Quarterly * (1941) 
Editor-in-chief: Dorsey D. JONEs, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
The California Historical Society Quarterly (1922) 
Editor: GLapys C. WICKSON, 
California Historical Society, 
456 McAllister St., 
San Francisco (2) , California 
Subscription: $10.00 a yeas. 
The Colorado Magazine * (1923) 
Editor: LE Roy R. HAFEN, 
State Historical Society of Colorado, 
State Museum, 
Denver, Colorado 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin* (1934) 
Editor: THompson R. HaRLow, 
Connecticut Historical Society, 
Elizabeth St., 
Hartford (5), Connecticut 
Subscription: $.50 a year 
Delaware History (1946) 
Editor: CHARLES LEE REESE, 
News-Journal Company, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Subscription:$5.00 a year (two issues a year) 
Florida Historical Quarterly (1908-1909, 1924) 
Editor: JULIEN C. YONGE, 
The P. K. Yonge Library of Florida His- 
tory, 
The University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida 
Subscription: $4.00 a year. 
The Georgia Historical Quarterly, (1917) 
Editor: E. MERTON COULTER, 
Department of History, 
University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia 
Subscription: $5.00 a year. 
Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society * 
(1908) 
Editor: Jay MONAGHAN, 
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Illinois State Historical Library, 
Springfield, Illinois 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
Indiana Magazine of History * (1905) 
Editor: JoHN D. BARNHARDT, 
Chairman of the Department of History, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
Iowa Journal of History * (1903) 
Editor: WILLIAM J. PETERSEN, 
The State Historical Society, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Subscription: $2.50 a year 
(Iowa) The Palimpsest * (1920) 
Editor: WILLIAM J. PETERSEN, 
The State Historical Society, 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Subscription: $1.50 a year (published monthly) 
Kansas Historical Quarterly (1931) 
Editor: KiRKE MECHEM, 
Kansas State Historical Society, 
Topeka, Kansas. 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
The Register of the Kentucky Historical Society 
(1903) 
Editor: BayLess E. HARDIN, 
Old State House, 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
The Louisiana Historical Quarterly (1917) 
Editor: COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATIONS, 
521 Carondelet Bldg., 
New Orleans (12), Louisiana 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Maryland Historical Magazine * (1906) 
Editor: HARRY AMMON, 
The Maryland Historical Society, 
201 W. Monument St., 
Baltimore (1), Maryland. 
Subscription: $4.00 a year 
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Michigan History * (1917) 
Editor: Lewis BEESON, 
Michigan Historical Commission, 
Lansing, Michigan 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Minnesota History * (1915) 
Editor: BERTHA L. HEILBRON, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul (1), Minnesota 
Subscription: $4.00 a year 
(Minnesota) Gopher Historian * (1946) 
Editor: PoLLy CANFIELD, 
Minnesota Historical Society, 
St. Paul (1) Minnesota 
Subscriptions: $1.25 a school year 
The Journal of Mississippi History (1939) 
Editor: Witt1aM D. McCain, 
Mississippi Historical Society, 
Jackson (105), Mississippi 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Missouri Historical Review * (1906) 
Editor: FLoyp C. SHOEMAKER, 
State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri 
Subscription: $1.00 a year 
Nebraska History (1918) 
Editor: James C. OLson, 
Nebraska State Historical Society, 
State Capitol, 
Lincoln (9), Nebraska 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
Historical New Hampshire * (1944) 
Editor: ELMER Munson Hunt, 
New Hampshire Historical Society, 
Concord, New Hampshire 
Subscription: $3.00 a year (issued irregularly) 
Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society * 
(1882) 
Editor: WiuiaM A. ELLIs, 
230 Broadway, 
i Newark, New Jersey 
Subscription: $5.00 a year ($3.50 to libraries) 
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New Mexico Historical Review (1926) 
Editor: FRANK D. REEVE, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
New York History * (1919) 

Editor-in-chief: Louis C. JONEs, 

Managing editor: Mary E. CUNNINGHAM, 
New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York 

Subscription: $5.00 a year 

(New York) The Yorker * (1942) 
Editor: Mary E. CUNNINGHAM, 
New York State Historical Association, 
Cooperstown, New York 
Subscription: $1.25 a school year 
The North Carolina Historical Review (1924) 
Editor: CHRISTOPHER CRITTENDEN, 
Managing Editor: D. L. CorBetT, 
State Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh (4), North Carolina 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
North Dakota History (1926) 
Editor: RussELL REID, 
State Historical Society, 
Bismarck, North Dakota 

Subscription: $2.00 a year 

The Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly * (1892) 

Editor: JAMEs H. RoDABAUGH, 
Ohio State Museum, 
High Street at 15th Ave., 
Columbus (10), Ohio. 

Subscription: $2.50 a year 

(Ohio) Museum Echoes * 

Editor: JAMES H. RODABAUGH, 
Ohio State Museum, 
High Street at 15th Ave., 
Columbus (10), Ohio. 

Subscription: free to members (published 

monthly) 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma * (1933) 

Editor: CHARLEs Evans, 
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Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Oklahoma City (5), Oklahoma. 
Subscription: $1.00 a year 
Oregon Historical Quarterly (1900) 
Editor: LANCASTER POLLARD, 
235 S. W. Market St., 
Portland (1), Oregon 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Pennsylvania History * (1934) 
Editor: Mitton W. HAMILTON, 
Albright College, 
Reading, Pennsylvania 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography * 
(1877) 
Editor: R. Norris WILLIAMS, 2p., 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
1300 Locust St., 
Philadelphia (7), Pennsylvania 
Subscription: $3.75 a year 
Rhode Island History * (1908) 
Editor: W1iLLIAM G. ROELKER, 
Rhode Island Historical Society, 
52 Power St., 
Providence (6), Rhode Island 
Subscription: $5.00 a year 
The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical 
Magazine (1900) 
Editor: ANNE KING GREGORIE, 
The South Carolina Historical Society, 
Charleston (5), South Carolina 
Subscription: $5.00 a year 
(South Dakota) The Wi-iyohi (1947) 
Editor: Witt G. ROBINSON, 
State Historical Society, 
Pierre, South Dakota 
Subscription: free (published monthly) 
(Texas) The Southwestern Historical Quarterly * 
(1897) 
Editor: H. Battery CARROLL, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin (12), Texas 
Subscription: $5.00 a year 
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(Texas) The Junior Historian * (1940) 
Editor: H. BarLey CARROLL, 
Box 2131, University Station, 
University of Texas 
Austin (12), Texas 
Subscription: $2.00 a school year 
Utah Historical Quarterly (1928-33, 1939) 
Editor: UTAH STATE HIsTORICAL SOCIETY, 
State Capitol Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
Vermont Quarterly * (1930) 
Editor: ARTHUR W. PEACH, 
Vermont Historical Society, 
Montpelier, Vermont 
Subscription: $3.00 a year 
Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (1893) 
Editor: Rev. CLAYTON TORRENCE, 
707 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Virginia 
Subscription: $5.00 a year 
(Washington) Pacific Northwest Quarterly (1906) 
Editor: CHARLES M. GATEs, 
Mg. Library, University of Washington, 
Seattle (5), Washington 
Subscription: $5.00 a year 
West Virginia History Magazine (1939) 
Editor: CeciLE R. GOoDALL 
Managing Editor: Mrs. Roy Birp Cook, 
Department of Archives and History, 
Capitol Building, 
Charleston, West Virginia 
Subscription: $2.00 a year 
Wisconsin Magazine of History * (1917) 
Editor: Crirrorp L. Lorp 
Managing Editor: LILLIAN KRUEGER, 
State Historical Society, 
816 State St., 
Madison (6), Wisconsin 
Subscription: $3.50 a year 
(Wisconsin) Badger History * (1947) 
Editor: MARY TouHy RYAN, 
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State Historical Society 
816 State St., 
Madison (6), Wisconsin 

Subscription: $1.50 a school year 

Annals of Wyoming (1923) 

Editor: Mary EvizaBeTH Copy, 
Wyoming State Historical Dept., 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 

Subscription: $1.50 a year. 
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DIRECTOR’S PAGE 


NEW YORK STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
51ST ANNUAL MEETING 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


In his report to the Trustees at their February meeting the 
Director stated that he believed 1950 should be a year in which 
we would improve upon programs already undertaken rather 
than launch out into fresh fields. It was time for us to increase 
our efficiency and the calibre of our service, rather than seek new 
worlds to conquer. The extent to which we have succeeded, 
‘you will judge from the following report. 

As an educational institution, unique in this state, we have 
continued to serve our three-fold clientele: the scholars, the stu- 
dents, and the general public. To serve each of these groups in- 
creasingly well is to meet the full challenge of our opportunity. 

Tue Liprary: The scholars will find the library at Coopers- 
town richer and more efficient in many respects. Two important 
collections of manuscripts have been on deposit this year: those 
of the George Clarke family of Hyde Bay, Otsego County, which 
are a mine of information relating to the vast land holdings of 
the 18th century Colonial Governor and his descendants; the 
second collection is from the heirs of Douglas Campbell of 
Cherry Valley, including Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary 
manuscripts and abundant material relating to Campbell’s The 
Puritans in Holland, England and America. 

Mr. Dunn has been buying with the special fund provided by 
Mr. Clark for that purpcse many county, town and village his- 
tories which we did not already have. All our magazines of his- 
tory for New York State have now been bound, thus insuring 
the preservation of these valuable publications. Progress has also 
been made in increasing t’nis special collection of publications. 
Besides these periodicals, about 250 of our broken and worn 
volumes have been rebound. 

Last year we entered into a 5-year project for providing Lib- 
rary of Congress cards for our entire library collection and sev- 
eral thousand of these cards have now been ordered and the 
recataloging of the collection progresses. 
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About a hundred scholars have used the library extensively 
over varying periods of time during the last year, and hundreds 
of others have requested information both in person and 
through the mail, and this number continues to grow year by 
year. Mr. Dunn reports that the most popular work turned out 
by his department during the past year is the publication in 
New York History of a Checklist of Current New York State His- 
tory Magazines, which has been reprinted in pamphlet form, and 
was used by Dr. Corey in his Seminar class. This has been re- 
quested by persons from ten different states and is proving of 
very real value, especially to other libraries. At the same time 
Mr. Dunn points out that the most important work that the lib- 
rary has done is its cooperation with Dr. Etta VanNorman of 
Geneseo on her forthcoming bibliography of New York State 
history. Earlier editions of this work have been most useful but 
the projected volume will be an invaluable guide to all scholars, 
librarians, teachers and historical enthusiasts. 

Mr. Dunn himself has been busy, representing the Associa- 
tion in various ways, at meetings of librarians, and making five 
speeches before various organizations. He published “A Choice 
Nook of Memory—Diary of a Cincinnati Law Clerk,” which was 
brought out by the Ohio History Press, and he has published 
three articles, one in New York History, one in Vermont Life, 
and one in the publication of the Hudson’s Bay Company, The 
Beaver. The over-all picture is of an active department under 
imaginative and dynamic leadership. 

SEMINARS: In a variety of ways each of you has had an oppor- 
tunity to see the program of the Seminars on American Culture 
this last summer and by and large I think you can take satis- 
faction from the results of these sessions. While there were not 
so many students as last year, they came from a wider range of 
professions and interesi;, and they came from fifteen different 
states of the Union. It is particularly gratifying to find students 
from the staffs of other state historical societies and museums. 
What the Seminars lacked in numbers during our 2-week session 
was compensated for in the calibre of the meetings which were 
consistently better than either of the previous years. 

I would like to take this opportunity to express in the name 
of the Association our gratitude to the faculty, many of whom 
are distinguished leaders in their fields of special interest who 
were willing to contribute their time, their thought and their 
energy to these sessions. Certainly the success of the Seminars is 
due to a large extent to the unusual calibre of the men and wo- 
men who have come to teach with us. 
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The device of bringing the entire group together each day 
for lunch proved a wise step and the whole esprit of the gath- 
ering was improved by it. It helps to account for the improved 
discussion throughout the sessions and the greater ease with 
which students and faculty thrashed out problems of mutual 
interest. 

In 1951 we will probably go back to the one-week session and 
I have proposed to the Trustees that the sessions begin on the 
evening of July 5th and conclude the afternoon of July 12th. 
In the meantime we are exploring the possibility of rentiug a 
camp on Otsego Lake or making some other arrangement 
whereby we can provide lodging and perhaps food at the bar- 
est minimum cost. 

One of the things that has interested us at Cooperstown is 
the way in which the Seminars are influencing historical socie- 
ties and museums and the way they are stimulating individuals 
to special types of creativeness. Over the last three years, as a 
direct result of the Seminars, a number of books have been 
written, a number of others are in the process of being written; 
a number of special museum exhibits in our sister institutions 
have resulted; individual teachers have taken back to their class- 
rooms a fresh approach to the history of New York State. Cer- 
tainly we are not aware of all of the results of these sessions nor 
is there room to mention all of which we know but I think 
the Trustees and members can feel that the Seminars are a 
wellspring of new ideas and that in a great variety of ways the 
influence of the Association is being felt through this important 
summer session. 

PusicaTions: Our publication program has proceeded on an 
even keel this year with a high percentage of first-rate articles in 
New York History. In April, in cooperation with Artin Amer- 
ica, we published a volume devoted entirely to Fenimore House 
and its collections. Miss Cunningham, Miss MacFarlane and the 
Director edited the publication. Articles by Mr. Everett Millard, 
who is a descendant of John H. I. Browere, Miss Mary Bartlett 
Cowdrey, Curator of the Smith College Art Gallery, and Miss 
Esther I. Seaver of the Wadsworth Anthenaeum, as well as by 
staff members, appeared. 

Dean James A. Frost of the Oneonta State Teachers College is 
working with Professor David M. Ellis of Hamilton College on 
their one-volume History of New York State which is moving for- 
ward all the time. That part of the manuscript I have read has 
seemed to me more than competent and I think that when com- 
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pleted we can take a great deal of satisfaction from our support 
of that work. 

Jared van Wagenen’s new edition of Golden Age of Home- 
spun is well along and that, too, read in its present stage, seems 
to me a valuable and important contribution to the social his- 
tory of rural life. 

Junior ProcraM: Also under Miss Cunningham’s direction is 
our Junior Program. As many of you know, because you take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to receive The Yorker with your 
membership, that magazine was completely revised in format, 
making a bigger and more extensively illustrated publication 
and using colored inks wherever feasible. The response has been 
extremely gratifying, for not only have the Yorkers themselves 
and their sponsors responded with enthusiasm but a total of 163 
unsolicited letters of approval came in to Miss Cunningham’s 
desk. 

The junior program has grown so that at the close of the 
school year there were 103 chapters with 2925 chapter members, 
an increase of 17 chapters over the preceding year, and an in- 
crease of 230 chapter members. Besides these, 1318 other indi- 
viduals subscribed to The Yorker, many of them adult members 
of the Association. 

Miss Cunningham has encouraged self-government throughout 
the junior organization and it becomes increasingly community- 
rooted, with flourishing regional meetings at Geneseo, Catskill, 
Schuylerville, Floral Park, Holland Patent, Sidney and Snyder. 
Climaxing this program was the fine meeting in Rochester on 
May 13th which Miss Cunningham and her able secretary, Miss 
Potanko, had planned with their customary minute care. I 
would like to pay special tribute to the assistance given to us at 
that time by our good friends, Blake McKelvey and W. Stephen 
Thomas, who have also been of so much assistance in planning 
and promoting this convention. 

The Junior Convention was a great success. I never fail to be 
impressed by the imagination and vitality which these young 
people bring to their study of local history and each year more 
and more chapters are doing significant and important work in 
their schools and communities. Of special interest, for example, 
is the French Creek Yorkers Club in Sherman where the group is 
forming a local history museum which promises to fill a real 
need in that village. The Yorkers have devisec a whole system of 
awards to individuals and chapters, recognizing merit and en- 
couraging constructive projects. 

Last year, supported by the George H. and Minnie Marsh 
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White Foundation, three loan units of historical material from 
our Miseums were made available to schools. This year these 
units have been expanded to eight and circularization has just 
gone out to the schools in the State, with an immediate and very 
enthusiastic response already beginning to pour in. This project 
is under the direction of Miss Cunningham with the co-opera- 
tion of Miss MacFarlane. 

Miss Cunningham herself has been very busy during the year. 
She continued as Associate Editor of American Heritage in its 
new format, she is the advisory editor for the firm, Our York 
State, editing letters on New York history, and film strips for 
that organization. Like Miss MacFarlane and Mr. Dunn, she 
was chairman of one of the groups at the Seminars, served as 
advisory editor of the Empire State School of the Air, and is 
now assisting the Junior Leagues of New York State in the pre- 
paration of state-wide radio scripts. She delivered 26 talks, in- 
cluding those before meetings of the American Association for 
State and Local History, the National Council for the Social 
Studies, and the American Historical Association. 

Tue Museums: As never before our Cooperstown Museums 
have provided a high quality of education for our visitors. We 
were very fortunate in our summer help this year, having a 
group that worked well together, were well qualified to do the 
job they were doing. Over and over again there came to my 
desk in various forms congratulations on the calibre of the staff 
in both Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum. 

Fok Art Cotection: In 1949 we invited Mrs. Jean Lipman 
to lecture in our Seminar on American Folk Art which was, I be- 
lieve, the first time that subject had been treated in any formal 
fashion by any institution. Mrs. Lipman became interested in 
the Association and its collection of American folk art and when 
she decided to dispose of her own collection which she and Mr. 
Lipman had been making for the past fifteen years, it was ac- 
quired by Mr. Stephen Clark for the Association and added to 
the collection already installed in Fenimore House. 

The Linman collection is one of the finest in the country and 
remarkably diversified, containing primitive portraits, primitive 
landscapes, wood carving and metal work. There are now a total 
of five galleries of American folk art in Fenimore House. The 
fact that many of the items are illustrated in Mrs. Lipman’s 
American Primitive Painting and American Folk Art in Wood, 
Metal and Stone and in her forthcoming book with Alice Win- 
chester on certain of the known primitive painters tends to 
make this a reference collection as well as a popular collection. 
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The eventual consequence of this striking addition at Feni- 
more House in incalculable. Already House Beautiful, Harper's 
Bazaar, and Quick have utilized the collection for illustrative 
purposes but the real significance comes when the average visi- 
tor sees these simple, creative products of the American mind, 
some of which he recognizes as familiar things which he now sees 
in a new light. This is American art at a level which Everyman 
can enjoy. It is the work of amateurs and craftsmen rather than 
the work of the professionally trained artists and it offers a sat- 
isfying experience both to the visitor with an untrained eye and 
to the sophisticate. The folk art collection should be seen not 
only in terms of its own inherent interest but also in terms of its 
potential influence on the continuing re-evaluation of American 
culture. 

Before leaving this subject I would like to pay honor to Miss 
MacFarlane for the highly sensitive and artistic installation of 
the collection. Miss MacFarlane published in the Fenimore 
House issue of Art in America the section on Portraits and also 
in that publication a complete listing of our paintings, and an 
article in the July issue of American Fabrics. 

Miss MacFarlane published in the Fenimore House issue of 
Art in America the section on Portraits and also in that pub- 
lication a complete listing of our paintings, and an article in the 
July issue of American Fabrics. 

Tue SHAKERs: For the last two years we have had on loan 
from the State Museum at Albany, through the courtesy of our’ 
friend and Trustee, Carl E. Guthe, two rooms of materials relat- 
ing to the New York State Shakers. This has proved of consistent 
interest to our visitors and we have felt that Shaker material was 
of such importance as to warrant its continuance if possible. On 
the other hand the State Museum needs to recall their material 
this year, so Miss MacFarlane made contact with Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward D. Andrews who for twenty years have been authori- 
ties on Shaker life, furniture and culture. They have generously 
agreed to loan us from their well-known private collection suffi- 
cient material to replace that being returned to the State Mu- 
seum. Some of the pieces which will be on loan are illustrated 
in Mr. and Mrs. Andrews’ book, Shaker Furniture. We have had 
during the summer an exhibit of their Shaker spirit drawings, a 
collection before which those interested in both the history of 
religion and the history of art may meet. 

Loans: Manv of our pictures have been loaned to other gal- 
leries during the year. The Corcoran Gallery, Amherst College, 
the Century Club in New York, Cornell University, Society of 
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the Four Arts in Palm Beach, Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute in Utica, and the Brooklyn Museum have all seen fit to 
call upon our collections for specéal exhibits. This is a highly 
specialized type of public relations and one which is almost al- 
ways to our advantage in increasing the broader recognition of 
our collections. 

Tue Farmers’ Museum: One new complete unit has been in- 
stalled: The Lawyer’s Office. It will be recalled that Trustee 
Becker was Chairman of a Committee of the State Bar Associa- 
tion to promote that project which he did with great success, and 
which Miss MacFarlane has installed with skilled simplicity. 

A doctor’s office has been acquired and it will be directly 
across the village street from the lawyer’s office. Because the New 
York Press Association was going to meet in Cooperstown in 
September we put in a temporary but completely activated ex- 
hibit representing an early print shop. Mr. Frank Carpenter of 
the Freeman’s Journal Company in Cooperstown, a past presi- 
dent of the New York Press Association, has spent many long 
hours helping to collect and later helping to install this mater- 
ial. In recognition of this I was authorized by the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees to present Mr. Carpenter with an 
Award of Merit at the New York Press Association Convention 
as a token of our gratitude to him, an honor certainly well de- 
served. It is hoped that a print shop building will be moved to 
the village street within the next year because the printing press 
in the few days it was operating proved its popularity. 

The long yellow sheds at The Farmers’ Museum, which have 
been an eyesore in the very center of our project, are being re- 
moved and it is expected that within a year or two a number of 
craft buildings will occupy that site. 

In the main building at The Farmers’ Museum Miss MacFar- 
lane, Miss Parslow and Mr. Campbell replanned the Flax and 
Wool Room, improving it in many subtle ways. Many of the 
craft exhibits have been completely reorganized with color used 
to accentuate the individual units. 

As in other years we have had an exhibit of the 41 covered 
bridges still extant in New York State and, parenthetically, I 
may say that one of these has been promised to The Farmers’ 
Museum when the Downsville Dam is completed. We have also 
had an exhibit of Octagon Houses. A number of people have 
assisted in collecting these pictures, but we are especially grate- 
ful to Mr. S. R. Leonard of Sherill. 

FARMERS’ MusEUM JUNIOR SHOW: The Junior Show this year 
was more successful than ever befere. More animals were shown, 
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more young ladies entered the Dress Contest. I wish to re-empha- 
size the importance of this occasion which brings together the 
great traditions of farming as exemplified by The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum and unites with them the agriculture of tomorrow as rep- 
resented by these boys and girls of the 4-H program. The Farm- 
ers’ Museum Cup which used to be given at the Otsego County 
Fair is now presented at our own Junior Show and will remain 
a feature of that project. In the name of the Association I would 
like to thank Mr. Stephen Clark, Jr., Mr. Clayton H. Bantham, 
Chairman of the Farmers’ Museum Junior Show Committee, 
Mr. Wayne Willis, Otsego County 4-H Club Agent, and the As- 
sistant Agent, Miss Phyllis DuBois for their valued leadership 
and cooperation on this occasion. 


TiconpEroGA: The construction of a new highway directly in 
front of our Museum has seriously handicapped the attendance 
there this summer. More scholars than ever used the library fa- 
cilities, despite the difficulties of entry, and Mrs. Lape reports 
that the reorganization of the entire collection is about complete. 
During the coming year there will have to be a reanalysis of the 
exhibits inasmuch as some of the material borrowed from 
the Rochester Museum of Arts and Sciences must be returned. 
There was no meeting of the Champlain Valley Historians this 
year but the new director of our sister society in Vermont, Dr. 
Arthur Wallace Peach, Judge Pyrke and your Director are now 
working on plans for June, 1951. 

Mrs. Lape directed the Festival of our affiliate, the Society for 
Preservation of Indian Lore, and is given much of the credit for 
its success by our old friend and its founder, Thomas J]. Cook. 

APPRENTICESHIP: One of the big problems in historical mu- 
seum work is that there is no place where a young person can 
get training. This year Mr. Donald Smith, who had just gradu- 
ated from Wesleyan, worked out with us an apprenticeship 
arrangement for a period of two months. Mr. Smith attended 
the Seminars as a student and then stayed on, working in each 
department briefly but particularly with Miss MacFarlane on 
curatorial problems. I am hoping that with the cooperation of 
some other museums some sort of recognized plan can be devel- 
oped for in-service training of students who wish to enter the 
museum field. Certainly if Mr. Smith’s work with us is a token 
of what we can expect, such a plan could be very advantageous 
to all concerned. 

ATTENDANCE: Attendance at our museums, of course, is de- 
pendent to a certain extent on the general state of the tour- 
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ist business in the State. A predominantly rainy and disagree- 
able season like that of 1950 discourages not only general tourist 
travel but particularly week-end travel upon which we rely to a 
large extent. Whereas the tourist business in the State has been 
20% below 1949, according to the New York State Department 
of Commerce, admissions at our Museums in Cooperstown have 
been about 16% below last year, with 44,000 admissions at The 
Farmers’ Museum, compared with 50,000 for 1949, and 22,750 
at Fenimore House, compared with 27,300 last year. These fig- 
ures are as of September 7th. Despite this loss in the over-all ad- 
missions, our admissions of young people have increased about 
15% over last year and certainly if we had to make a choice, 
that is where, I think all of us would agree, it is most import- 
ant for the increase to come. 

PusLic ReEvations: Mr. Robert Crooks, Assistant to the Direc- 
tor, has been active in making contacts of various kinds in the 
realm of public relations. He was responsible for articles appear- 
ing in Keystone Motorist, a publication of the Keystone Motor 
Club of Philadelphia, in Telephone News bulletin of the New 
York Telephone Company, and in the Esso Tour News. He has 
made arrangements with three tour companies, Concourse, 
Tauck and Thomas Coof & Sons, for bringing tour groups to 
Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum. He has worked out 
special display exhibits, with the cooperation of the curatorial 
staff, in Binghamton, the Bank for Savings in New York, and the 
Franklin Society for Home Savings in that city. 300 AAA offices 
throughout the country have received information about the 
Museum and about 100,000 pieces of literature have been dis- 
tributed across the country. As in 1949 The Farmers’ Museum 
had a display in the Witter Museum, State Fair. 

The Director has attempted to interpret the work of the Asso- 
ciation in its various aspects not only in New York State h=t 
elsewhere in the country, having spoken at the American Asso- 
ciation for State and Local History, the Delaware Institute of 
History and Culture, Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Society, American Association of Museums, the Minnesota State 
Historical Society and the American Folklore Society, along 
with about twenty other speeches in the State of New York. 
He has published interpretative articles in Minnesota History, 
American Heritage, Art in America and The Magazine Antiques 
and has published articles in his special field of American folk- 
lore in the Bulletin of the History of Medicine and New York 
Folklore Quarterly. 
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Besides the officers of the Association, three of the staff mem- 
bers have spoken to groups: Mr. Campbell six times, Miss Par- 
slow four times, Mr. Crooks twice. Mr. Crooks, as Treasurer of 
the New York Folklore Society, has been successful in putting 
the finances of that house in order. Inasmuch as the Folklore 
Society is now sponsored by The Farmers’ Museum, this has been 
a work of value to both organizations. I was also pleased with 
Mr. and Mrs. Crooks’ community contribution in editing a his- 
tory of Cooperstown’s oldest church, called “The Church of 
Christ in this Place.” 

To a large extent the course for the year ahead will be set by 
world events. Whether that course lies through peaceful or war- 
time waters, we shall have the important responsibility of inter- 
preting the American story to the people of this State. We shall 
meet that responsibility to the maximum of our ability. 


Rochester, New York, Louis C. JONEs, 
September 21, 1950 Director 








OBITUARIES 


The New York State Historical Association announces with 
deep regret the death of the following members: 


Mr. Stephen H. P. Pell, Ticonderoga 
(trustee of the Association) 


Mr. John R. Beach, Palatine Bridge 

Dr. C. Gray Capron, Utica 

Mr. Samuel Child, Watertown 

Mrs. Samuel Child, Watertown 

Mrs. William Bayard Cutting, New York City 
Major Harry C. Durston, Syracuse 

Col. Harold D. Dyke, Syracuse 

Mrs. Wallace G. Francis, Remsen 

G. Evans Hubbard, Ridgefield, Connecticut 

Miss Frances L. Livingston, Cooperstown 

Mr. John T. Morrison, Johnstown 
Dr. Gregory L. Paine, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
Edward Parmelee, Hubbard Woods, Illinois 
George J. Ryan, Flushing 

Mrs. Lizzie Bradt Schermerhorn, Schenectady 
George R. Yan Namee, New York City 

Dr. Oswald Garrison Villard, New York City 
William C. Yates, Schenectady 
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